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We Cannot Let Ourselves Be Stymied 


REPORT ON MOSCOW CONFERENCE 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Advisor to U. 8. Secretary of State at Moscow Conference 
Broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, N. Y., April 30, 1947 


IGHT weeks ago, I went to Moscow with Secretary 
Marshall. I went as a Republican, to add another 
chapter to the growing history of bipartisan coopera- 

tion in foreign policy. Now we have returned. We did not 
go to Moscow with great expectations. We came back with 
even less than we had expected. We had not expected much 
because we were tackling, for the first time, the most diff- 
cult of all peace problems. We had, however, expected three 
results: 


(1) Increased economic and political unity in Germany, 
now divided into four compartments by the four military 
zones of occupation; 


(2) Agreement in principle on a four-power treaty to 
keep Germany disarmed ; 


(3) An Austrian treaty. 


The conference did not conclude any of these matters. 
That was a grave disappointment to us. It was a tragedy 
to millions in Europe whose suffering is prolonged because 
the big powers cannot agree on the kind of a peace that they 
want. I shall recount some of our difficulties. 


GERMANY 


We did not get agreement on economic and political unity 
for Germany because the Soviet delegation wanted to rebuild 
Germany in a way which the other three delegations thought 
dangerous. We all wanted a Germany which, we hoped, 
would never again want to make war. But the United 
States, the British and the French also wanted a Germany 
which could not again make war even if it wanted to. 

The Soviet leaders were willing to take a chance on re- 
building a powerful Germany which might again be a 
powder keg in the middle of Europe. That represented a 
big change in Soviet thinking since the Potsdam conference 
of 1945. Then the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the 
United States had agreed that peace would best be served 
if Germany did not have a high-powered central government, 





and if Germany were economically weakened by the removal 
of industrial plants, particularly those which could readily 
be converted to war purposes. Those plants, it was agreed, 
would be taken from Germany and shipped to the Allies, 
principally to the Soviet Union, as reparations. ~ 


GERMAN REPARATIONS 


That Potsdam scheme did not work out very well in help- 
ing the Soviet Union. After the German plants were taken 
apart the Russians could not always put them together again. 
Even if they could, it was expensive business to get them 
going in Russia. Housing had to be built around the ma- 
chinery and power lines and railroad tracks had to be con- 
nected with it. By now, the Russians have lost most of 
their original enthusiasm about getting plants from Germany. 
Many parts of German factories are rusting on the railroad 
sidings between Berlin and Moscow, and the Soviet authori- 
ties have taken from their own zone in Germany only about 
half of the plants to which they were entitled under the 
Potsdam Agreement. They have switched to taking, as 
reparations, the goods which the Germans manufactured 
there. 

The Soviet Government now wants to extend that scheme 
to all of Germany and to get $10,000,000,000 worth of 
German goods. That, however, involves much more than 
writing a new reparation formula. It involves making Ger- 
many into a high-powered industrial state. Even if Germany 
does not go into the business of making goods for the Soviet 
Union, Germany will have to have considerable industry. 

Much of the farm lands of Eastern Germany have been 
taken away and given to Poland. Also about 10,000,000 
Germans who used to live there or in Czechoslovakia have 
been expelled into Germany. The result will be nearly 
70,000,000 Germans crowded into a Germany much smaller 
than before and with relatively little farm land. There will 
be about three times as many Germans per square mile in 
Germany as there are Frenchmen per square mile in France. 
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The people will starve unless they can get food from abroad. 
They can only pay for that food by manufacturing goods for 
export. That, as I say, will require considerable industrial- 
ization. 

The new Soviet plan would add the further industrializa- 
tion needed to enable Germany to go into the mass produc- 


tion of goods for Soviet needs. If that happens, Germany 
will again be a great industrial power. A little over a year 
ago, Marshal [Vassily P.] Sokclovsky said, “To leave Ger- 
many an annual capacity of 9,000,000 tons of steel, will mean 
war within a few years.” Yet at Moscow the Soviet dele- 
gation proposed that Germany’s steel capacity should be 
raised not to 9,000,000 tons, but to between 10,000,000 and 
12,000,000 tons. 


GERMAN Po.iTIcAL OrGANIZATIONS 


The Soviet leaders, of course, know that this involves risk. 
However, Soviet economic needs are so acute and so vast, 
that they are now willing to take risks in order to get goods. 
They plan to reduce the risk by tying Germany tightly into 
their own political system so that, they figure, Germany’s 
industrial might will never be used against them. They 
want in Germany three things: A strong central government 
operating from Berlin, which is in the Soviet zone; a single 
dominant political party, in which Communists will play a 
leading part; a trade union federation which will put all 
German trade unions under central control located at Berlin. 
Such a set-up they believe they can control by penetration, 
at which they are past masters. Under those conditions, they 
are willing to risk turning Germany into a workshop for the 
Soviet Union. The plan, of course, also fits into Soviet 
world strategy. 

The British, the French and ourselves could not agree to 
this new Soviet plan. We had very different ideas about the 
new Germany. We wanted political institutions which 
would train Germans to think and act individually and not 
be mass followers of some fanatical leader. We wanted to 
see authority grow from the bottom up and not be imposed 
from the top down. 

We felt that Germany would be more apt to be peaceful 
under a federal system like our own—where there are checks 
and balances through states’ rights and an independent judi- 
ciary, competing political parties and trade unions with local 
autonomy. 

We wanted a Germany where ideas and people and goods 
could move about freely. Such conditions, we thought, gave 
the best chance that Germans would become self-supporting, 
self-respecting and peaceful members of society. Those are 
some of the things we wanted. 

There were other things we did not want. We did not 
want Germany quickly rebuilt as a great, modern industrial 
machine. We did not want political and economic central- 
ization so that any one who controls Berlin would auto- 
matically control all Germany. 

In other words, we did not want all the German eggs in 
one basket. That is too great a temptation to dangle before 
militant and vengeful persons who will surely again be found 
in Germany. Furthermore, we did not want a Germany 
which would be a projection into Western Europe of a 
totalitarian system. 

After the first World War, German industry was rebuilt 
with Allied money and Germany was politically centralized 
under Allied pressure on the theory that such a Germany 
would pay more reparations. Instead, that centralized, in- 
dustrial machine proved to be made-to-order for Hitler’s 
purposes. It seems that history is trying to repeat itself. 

It is natural that the Soviet Union should seek much 
reparation from Germany. Their land was horribly devas- 





tated by German armies. Due to that and other causes, 
Soviet economic needs are today very great. So Soviet lead- 
ers are willing to take the risk which proved so disastrous 


after World War I. The British, the French and the 


United States delegations were not willing to take that risk. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DIVISION OF GERMANY 


So the Council of Foreign Ministers disagreed on the fu- 
ture of Germany. As a result, Germany remains economic- 
ally and politically divided by zones of occupation. That 
is bad—not just for Germans, but for Germany’s neighbors, 
the French, the Dutch, the Belgians, the British and others. 
All of them, in one way or another, are injured by the pres- 
ent state of German economy. 

There are many burdens which the German people in 
justice ought to bear. There are many burdens which un- 
happily Germany’s victims must bear. But there is one bur- 
den which ought not to be inflicted—that is the burden of 
incompetent government of Germany by the victors. No 
one of the four powers which today rule Germany believes 
that Germans ought to be herded into four closed compart- 
ments. On the contrary, they have repeatedly proclaimed 
that what is left of Germany ought to be politically and eco- 
nomically united. That does not happen, only because the 
Allied Government of Germany is paralyzed by its internal 
differences. 

Today the German people are so shattered that there is 
no national will. But such a will is bound to emerge. It 
will emerge as an ugly thing if the Four-Power Government 
of Germany persists in inflicting on Germany that which they 
themselves proclaim to be wrong. 

To relieve the situation, the British and Americans are 
trying to unite their two zones. There is outstanding an 
invitation to the other zones to join that merger. In the 
meantime, it is imperative that our two-zone merger be a 
success. Our joint area includes the Ruhr, which is the 
economic heart of Europe. Today that heart is barely beat- 
ing. The situation gives us a great responsibility and a great 
opportunity. If our joint administration can pump vitality 
into Western Europe, that will bring about mere competent 
administration elsewhere. We will have achieved, by force 
of example, what we could not achieve by persuasion at 
Moscow. 


Four-Power TREATY 


We did not agree on a four-power treaty to keep Germany 
disarmed. Senator Vandenberg had suggested such a treaty 
nearly two and a half years ago. Secretary Byrnes had sub- 
mitted a draft of the treaty over a year ago. It was a single 
purpose treaty. It was designed to show the world that, 
whatever else happened, the four great powers would stand 
united in their determination not to let Germany rearm. We 
thought that if that simple step were quickly taken, men’s 
minds would be freed from the paralysis of fear, and wisdom 
and justice would be more apt to prevail. 

At Moscow, the British and French wanted to go ahead 
with such a treaty. The Soviet countered with many pro- 
posed riders. Their effect was to commit the parties to the 
highly centralized, industrialized Germany which the Soviet 
wanted. While the Soviet delegation professed to want a 
four-party treaty, they knew that the conditions they pro- 
posed would make such a treaty impossible. A Communist 
newspaper in Rome let the cat out of the bag when it said: 

“Tt is certain that Mr. Marshall’s proposal, which tends 
to make the U. S. A. remain in the center of Europe for 
fifty-odd years, cannot be accepted light-heartedly by any 
European power.” There is little doubt that Soviet leaders 
would heave a great sigh of relief if the United States were 
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to quit Europe and go home. Then they would automatic- 
ally dominate the whole continent. 

The United States delegation made clear that Soviet re- 
jection of our proposed four-power pact would not, in fact, 
end the determination of the American people to interest 
themselves in Europe. We cannot afford to be aloof from 
conditions which have twice involved us in great wars. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY 


We did not get an Austrian treaty, although at times we 
seemed close to it. The Soviet delegation wanted Yugoslavia 
to get an important slice of Austrian territory and to get 
$150,000,000 from Austria by way of reparation. But the 
most debated clauses were the economic clauses. The Soviet 
delegation wanted economic provisions which, as Secretary 
Marshall put it, would have made Austria a puppet state. 
They demanded ownership of the most important part of 
Austrian economy and the right to operate it free from the 
controls of Austrian law. The effect would have been to 
make much of Austria a part of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet claim derived from a prior agreement that the 
Soviet Union could take over, as reparations, German ex- 
ternal assets in Eastern Europe, including German external 
assets in the eastern part of Austria, which the Soviet Army 
occupies. ‘There was, however, at Moscow, much dispute 
as to what were really “German” assets. When, in 1938, 
Germany had seized Austria, German interests proceeded to 
take over a great part of its economy. The Austrian owners, 
many of them Jewish, were coerced into selling their prop- 
erty. Usually they got only a nominal price. 

The Allies, including the Soviet Union, had at London in 
January, 1943, and again at Moscow in October, 1943, taken 
the position that they would regard such German acts as 
null and void. However, the Soviet Union now insists that, 
even when the Germans had acquired such Austrian assets 
by duress, the assets should not be restored, but should be 
turned over to the Soviet Union as the legitimate heir to all 
so-called “German Assets.” 

The result, we estimated, would have been to leave the 
Austrian State a shell from which the Soviet would have 
picked the kernel. There would not be that “free and inde- 
pendent” Austria which had been pledged by the Moscow 
Declaration of October, 1943. Under the circumstances, 
the United States delegation did not accept the only kind 
of a treaty to which the Soviet would agree. 

We did, however, arrange for further study of the facts 
by a four-power commission which will operate from Vienna. 
We hoped that its findings will make possible an early treaty. 
If that does not happen, then we said that the future of 
Austria should be put before the next September meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. We felt that 
differences among the four Allies ought not indefinitely pre- 
vent Austria from recovering her independence and freedom 
from the burdens of military occupation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED Srates POoticiks 


For the reasons given, we came home with virtually no 
agreements. However, we did not come home empty-handed. 
Neither did we come home discouraged. 

We did not come home empty-handed because at Moscow 
we worked out policies which can be of tremendous value 
for the future. If the United States, for the first time in its 
history, is going to take a continuing interest in the affairs 
of Europe, it is imperative that we have clear-cut policies. 
We need to know our own mind. Also, the peoples of Eu- 
rope are entitled to know our intentions, so that they can 
judge them. 

Moscow was a splendid testing ground for the develop- 


ment of current policies. When we discussed there the 
political future of Germany, we had to make clear what 
democracy meant to us in terms of human rights. Also, we 
had to spell out the political processes through which men can 
combine for the common good, and at the same time keep 
their personal freedoms. 

When we debated the economic future of Germany, we 
suggested practical ways whereby the peoples of Europe can 
use their assets to greater advantage. We proposed that 
great industrial centers like those of the Ruhr and Upper 
Silesia should not be operated merely as national assets, but 
as assets which would serve many people in different nations. 

We suggested that they be under the jurisdiction of some 
over-all European body, such as the Economic Commission 
for Europe set up by the United Nations. It would be the 
job of that commission to assure that the resources of the 
Ruhr, for example, would be shared on fair terms both by 
Germans and by Germany’s neighbors and not be an eco- 
nomic club in the hands of Germany. 

As we studied the problem of Germany in its European 
setting, we became more and more convinced that there is no 
economic solution along purely national lines. Increased 
economic unity is an absolute essential to the well-being of 
Europe. 

In our opinion, these statements of American position will 
constitute an asset of tremendous value to the future. They 
will give content and cohesion to our own foreign policy. It 
was significant that they were developed under conditions 
which drew together, on a nonpartisan basis, top representa- 
tives of the State Department, of the Foreign Service, and 
of the United States Army in Germany. The positions we 
took will show the world that we have ideas and ideals and 
not merely dollars. Also, the peoples of Europe will see that 
while we have European policies, they are not the kind of 
policies which we would or we could-impose from without. 
What we want for Europe can happen only if the peoples of 
Europe want it for themselves. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Another gain from the conference was the establishment 
of closer relations with France. Franco-American relations 
have been bedeviled for several years by a succession of irri- 
tations. At Moscow, we cleared away much misunderstand- 
ing. It became plain that the American and the French 
nations today stand together for the basic rights of man just 
as they have stood together for 150 years. Our relations 
with the British continued intimate and cordial. On all 
vital matters, the British, the French and ourselves came to 
similar conclusions. That was not because our positions 
were concerted in advance. They were not. We thought 
along similar lines because we have a similar spiritual and 
political background. 

Still another asset we bring back is better understanding 
of how Soviet foreign policy works. It depends little on get- 
ting results by diplomatic negotiation. It depends much on 
getting results by penetrating into the political parties and 
labor organizations of other countries. I have already men- 
tioned that Soviet leaders have such confidence in these 
methods that they are willing to let Germany again become 
a great industrial power. ‘They are using those methods now 
to get the kind of Germany they want. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, the dominant political 
party and the labor unions are already subject to Soviet will, 
though they may not know it themselves. It is much the 
same in the French zone of Germany. In the British and 
United States zones, Soviet influence in the political parties 
and labor unions is growing rapidly. Soviet agitators there, 
as elsewhere, have ample funds, they are well trained and 
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they are adept at enlisting local zealots and malcontents and 
getting them into key positions. 

The American people should draw some conclusions from 
that. One conclusion is that we cannot afford to feel com- 
placent merely because, at conferences, we have stopped sur- 
rendering our principles. Soviet activity is not suspended 
merely because the Council of Foreign Ministers disagrees 
and takes a recess. 

Also, we must not feel complacent because we have su- 
premacy in certain kinds of military weapons. The challenge 
we face is not a military one. I am confident that Soviet 
leaders do not want war. Also, they are too smart to chal- 
lenge us at a level where, temporarily at least, they are at 
a grave disadvantage. The present challenge is at a level 
where they are well equipped and where we are poorly 
equipped. 

CONCLUSION 


The conclusion is that we Americans must work unceas- 
ingly for our ideals and we must work in ways that count. 
It greatly encouraged us in Moscow to know, through Presi- 
dent Truman and Senator Vandenberg, that at home con- 
structive policies were being formulated and implemented. 
We should, of course, seek international agreement whenever 
such agreement is possible. 

We should, of course, invoke the aid of the United Na- 
tions whenever it can do the job. But we cannot let our- 
selves be stymied merely because we cannot get agreement 
or because the United Nations is not yet able to take over 
the full task of maintaining freedom in the world. It is up 
to us to show, in every available way, that free institutions 
are the means whereby men can save themselves from the 
sea of misery in which they find themselves. 

I do not doubt that such efforts will succeed. Also, as 
they succeed they will reduce our differences with the Soviet 
Union. There is one powerful unifying force. That is the 
will and the welfare of the peoples of the world. We must 
both appeal to that. Take for example the will and the 
needs of the peoples of Europe. They do not want to be 
divided against themselves. They do not want to be unified 
under the domination of any great power. They want to 









increase their economic productivity. 
human freedom blotted out. 
of Western civilization. 

No European policies can, over a long period, be sustained 
unless they conform to those basic facts. The United States 
delegation believes that the policies which it developed at 
Moscow do conform to the desires and needs of the people 
of Europe. We feel that the Soviet policies do not conform 
te those desires or needs. If we are right in that judgment, 
if we are steadfast, if, in the face of misrepresentation, we 
can find the way to bring other people to understand what 
our policies really are and how they work, then I am con- 
fident that our policies will be so welcomed that the contra- 
dictory policies of the Soviet Union will give way before 
our own. 

Four-power unity could then become a solid reality. That 
is a result devoutly to be hoped for. It is good to have 
increased unity between the British, the French and our- 
selves. But that is not good enough. We all want four- 
power unity whenever it can be obtained as a reality, not as 
a sham. 

It was somewhat of an ordeal to have spent these seven 
weeks in unceasing negotiation at Moscow. It was particu- 
larly hard because we never had the lift which comes from 
achieving agreement. There is a tendency under such con- 
ditions to become impatient and either agree merely to break 
the monotony or come home before the possibilities of genu- 
ine agreement are fully exhausted. 

I think that the United States delegation held to a steady 
course. That was largely due to the calm yet strong leader- 
ship of Secretary Marshall. Also, we were sustained by a 
sense of unity at home. The Moscow press and radio fea- 
tured minor defections and dangerously magnified them out 
of all proportion to their reality. They gave their own peo- 
ple, and some others, the impression that behind the United 
States delegation was an American people who were vacillat- 
ing and were divided. As far as the United States delegation 
was concerned, we knew better. We knew that the Ameri- 
can people were soldily backing positive foreign policies which 
would build peace on its only tested foundation, the founda- 
tion of human liberty. 


They do not want 
After all, Europe is the cradle 


Jewish National Home in Palestine 


UNITED NATIONS SHOULD UPHOLD INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 


By DR. ABBA HILLEL SILVER, Representative for the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
Delivered before the Political and Security Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 


SHOULD like to say at the outset that were Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, here this morning, he would be making this 

statement. Unfortunately, the arrival of Mr. Ben-Gurion 

has been delayed. He will be here tomorrow, and I hope 
that in the course of the deliberations he will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate here. 

Permit me to thank the Assembly of the United Nations 
for granting the Jewish Agency for Palestine a hearing on 
the question which is before this committee. We are grate- 
ful for the opportunity to take counsel with you in the mat- 
ter of constituting and instructing a special committee of 
this body, which is to study the problem of Palestine and to 
bring in recommendations for the future government of that 
country. We trust that our participation in these deliber- 
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ations will be helpful and will prove to be a contribution 
to the just solution of this grave international problem 
which this international community is now earnestly seeking. 

Such a successful solution will prove a blessing not only 
to Palestine and to all its inhabitants, to the Jewish people, 
to the cause of world peace, but it will also enhance the 
moral authority and prestige of this great organization for 
world justice and peace upon which so many high hopes of 
mankind now rest. 

We are pleased that the Palestine problem will now be 
reviewed by an international body and that the thought and 
conscience of mankind will now be brought to bear on a 
situation which heretofore, and for some years now, has 
been made extremely difficult by unilateral action and by 
decisions made, presumably within the terms of a mandatory 
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trust, but actually without the sanction or supervision of the 
international body which established that trust and which 
defined both its limits and its purposes. 

The administration of Palestine has, since the outbreak 
of the war, been conducted by the mandatory powers as if 
it were vested with the sovereignty of Palestine; whereas it 
is assumed to administer that country, of which it was not 
the sovereign, as a trustee for carrying out the purposes 
of the mandate, which clearly defined its rights and its ob- 
ligations. 

The problem of Palestine is, of course, of paramount 
importance to the Jewish people and that fact, I take it, 
motivated the General Assembly of the United Nations to 
extend an invitation to the Jewish Agency of Palestine to 
present its views. We thank all those who so warmly urged 
our admission for their good will and their gallant action. 
The Jewish Agency, you will recall, is recognized in the 
mandate for Palestine as a public body authorized to speak 
and act on behalf of the Jewish people in and out of Pal- 
estine in matters affecting the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. 

It is the only recognized public body in the mandate. It 
is recognized as such, to quote Article 4, “ * * * for the 
purpose of advising and cooperating with the administra- 
tion of Palestine in such economic, social and other matters 
as may affect the establishment of the Jewish national home 
and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine and, 
subject always to the control of the administration, to assist 
and take part in the development of the country.” 

Under Article 6, the Jewish Agency is entitled, further, 
to cooperate with the administration in permitting “ * * * 
close settlement by Jews on the land’’; and, by Article 11, 
it is given a preferred status in respect to the construction 
and operation of public works and the development of the 
natural resources of the country. 

The Jewish Agency, which we have the honor to repre- 
sent, therefore, speaks not merely for the organized Jewish 
community of Palestine, the democratically elected National 
Council of Palestine Jews, who are today the pioneering 
vanguard in the building of the Jewish national home; it 
speaks also for the Jewish people of the world, who are 
devoted to this historic ideal, for it was charged, by the 
same Article 4 of the mandate, “ * * * to secure the co- 
operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home.” 

I have spoken of “the Jewish people” and “the Jewish 
national home.” In defining the terms of reference of the 
committee of inquiry which you are to appoint, and in all 
the committee’s future investigations, these, in my judgment, 
should be regarded as key terms and basic concepts. They 
were the key terms and the basic concepts of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the mandate under which Palestine is, 
or should be, administered today. 

To proceed without relation to them would be to detour 
into a political wilderness as far as Palestine is concerned. 
To treat the Palestine problem as if it were one of merely 
reconciling the differences between two sections of the popu- 
lation presently inhabiting the country, or of finding a haven 
for a certain number of refugees and displaced persons, 
would only contribute to confusion. 


BALFOUR DECLARATION 


The Balfour Declaration, which was issued by His 
Majesty's Government as a “ * * * declaration of sympathy 
with Jewish Zionist aspiration,” declares: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” 

The mandate, in its preamble, recognizes “ * * * the his- 


torical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine” and 
“* * *® the grounds for reconstituting’—lI call your atten- 
tion to the word “reconstituting’—‘their national home in 
that country.” 

Those international commitments of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, which flowed from the recognition of historic 
rights and present needs, and upon which so much has al- 
ready been built in Palestine by the Jewish people, cannot 
now be erased. You cannot turn back the hands of the 
clock of history. 

Certainly, the United Nations, guided by its great prin- 
ciple, proclaimed in its Charter, “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained,”’ can never sanction the violation of treaties 
and of international law. 

Having this and similar situations in mind, a specific pro- 
vision, you will recall, was written into the chapter of the 
Charter of the United Nations which deals with territories 
which might become trusteeship territories, and which is 
therefore especially applicable to territories now under man- 
date. This is Article 80 of the Charter, which reads: 

“Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements, made under Articles 77,79 and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship system, and until such agree- 
ments have been concluded, nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights 
whatsoever of any states or any peoples or the terms of ex- 
isting international instruments, to which members of the 
United Nations may respectively be parties.” 

It is the perspective of your committee of inquiry on the 
entire problem which, in our judgment, will prove decisive. 
It will give direction and will greatly expedite its work, 
and its conclusions will prove of constructive significance, 
if it will keep the proper perspective always in view. 

A generation ago, the international community of the 
world, of which the United Nations today is the political 
and spiritual heir, decreed that the Jewish people should 
be given the right, long denied, and the opportunity to re- 
constitute their national home in Palestine. That national 
home is still in the making; it has not yet been fully estab- 
lished. No international community has canceled or even 
questioned that right. The mandatory power, which was 
entrusted with the obligation to safeguard the opportunity 
for the continuous growth and development of the Jewish 
national home, has unfortunately, in recent years, grievously 
interfered with and circumscribed it. That opportunity must 
now be fully restored. 

When will the Jewish national home be an accomplished 
fact? The answer to that question may well be given by the 
man who was Prime Minister of Great Britain at the time 
when the Balfour Declaration was issued. I am quoting the 
testimony of Mr. Lloyd George, given before the Palestine 
Royal Commission in 1937: 

“There would be no doubt,” he said, “as to what the 
Cabinet then had in their minds. It was not their idea that 
a Jewish state should be set up immediately by the peace 
treaty. On the other hand, it was contemplated that, when 
the time arrived for according representative institutions to 
Palestine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded to the op- 
portunity afforded them and had become a definite majority 
of the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jew- 
ish commonwealth.” 

“The notion that Jewish immigration,” he continued, 
“would have to be artificially restricted in order to insure 
that the Jews would be a permanent minority, never entered 
into the head of anyone engaged in framing the policy. 
That would have been regarded as unjust and as a fraud 
on the people to whom we were appealing.” 
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This. same answer could also be given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was an important member of the Govern- 
ment which issued the Balfour Declaration; by General 
Smuts, who was a member of the Imperial War Cabinet at 
the time and who foretold an increasing stream of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and “in generations to come, a 
great Jewish state rising there once more”; by Lord Robert 
Cecil, and by many others. 

American statesmen shared this view of the Jewish na- 
tional home. Thus, Fresident Wilson, on March 3, 1919, 
stated: “I am persuaded that the Allied nations, with the 
fullest concurrence of our own government and people, are 
agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish commonwealth.” 

That the Government of the United States does not now 
consider the Jewish national home as already established is 
clearly stated in the letter of President Truman to King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, dated Oct. 29, 1946. He wrote: 

“The Government and people of the United States have 
given support to the concept of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine ever since the termination of the first World War, 
which resulted in the freeing of a large area of the Near 
East, including Palestine, and the establishment of a num- 
ber of independent states which are now members of the 
United Nations.” 

“The United States,” wrote President Truman, “which 
contributed its blood and resources to the winning of that 
war, could not divest itself of a certain responsibility for 
the manner in which the freed territories were disposed of 
or for the fate of the peoples liberated at that time. It took 
the position, to which it still adheres, that these people 
should be prepared for self-government, and also that a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people should be established in 
Palestine.” 

“TI am happy to note,” declared the President, “that most 
of the liberated peoples are now citizens of independent 
countries. The Jewish national home, however, has not as 
yet been fully developed.” 

It should, of course, be clear—and I regret that state- 
ments made by certain representatives in recent days have 
tended to confuse what should be clear—that when we speak 
of a Jewish state, we do not have in mind any racial state 
or any theocratic state, but one which will be based upon 
full equality and rights for all inhabitants without distinc- 
tion of religion or race and without domination or subjuga- 
tion. What we have in mind by the Jewish state is most 
succinctly stated in a resolution adopted by the British Labor 
party in 1945—now represented by the present Government 
of the United Kingdom which requested this special session 
of the United Nations. I am quoting: 

“Here, we halted halfway, irresolutely between conflict- 
ing policies. But there is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in a Jewish national home unless we are prepared to let the 
Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny land in such number as 
to become a majority. There was a strong case for this 
before the war and there is an irresistible case for it now.” 

When your committee of inquiry will come to consider 
proposals for the future government of Palestine, this in- 
escapable and irreducible factor—the international obliga- 
tion to insure the continuous development of the Jewish 
national home—should be kept, in our judgment, constantly 
in mind. I believe it would be extremely helpful to the 
committee of inquiry if the mandatory Government would 
present the account of its stewardship of the Palestine man- 
date to it rather than wait for the next Assembly of the 
United Nations. It would assist the committee in thinking 
through the problem and at arriving at helpful recommenda- 
tions for the future government of Palestine. 

It is illogical, I fear, to ask the committee of inquiry to 


consider the future government of Palestine without first 
making a thorough study of the present Government to dis- 
cover what was faulty in the present administration, what 
neglect and what deviations occurred to have brought about 
a condition so dangerous and explosive as to necessitate the 
convoking of a special session of the United Nations to deal 
with it. 

I believe that the committee of inquiry should most cer- 
tainly visit Palestine. Written documents are important, 
but infinitely more instructive are the living documents, the 
visible testimony of creative effort and achievement. In 
Palestine, they will see what the Jewish people, inspired by 
the hope of reconstituting this national home after the long 
weary centuries of their homelessness, and relying upon the 
honor and the pledged word of the world community, has 
achieved in a few short years against great odds and seem- 
ingly insurmountable handicaps. 

The task was enormous—untrained hands, inadequate 
means, overwhelming difficulties. The land was stripped and 
poor, neglected through the centuries. And the period of 
building took place between two disastrous world wars when 
European Jewry was shattered and impoverished. Never- 
theless, the record of pioneering achievement of the Jewish 
people in Palestine has received the acclaim of the entire 
world. And what was built there with social vision and 
high human idealism has proved a blessing, we believe, not 
only to the Jews of Palestine but to the Arabs and to other 
non-Jewish communities as well. 

That the return of the Jews to Palestine would prove a 
blessing not only to themselves but also to their Arab neigh- 
bors was envisaged by the Emir Feisal, who was a great 
leader of the Arab peoples, at the Peace Conference follew- 
ing the first World War. On March 3, 1919, he wrote: 

“We Arabs look with the deepest sympathy on the Zionist 
movement. Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted 
with the proposals submitted yesterday by the Zionist organi- 
zation to the Peace Conference and we regard them as 
moderate and proper. We will do our best, in so far as we 
are concerned, to help them through. We will wish the 
Jews a most hearty welcome home. I look forward, and my 
people with me look forward, to a future in which we will 
help you and you will help us so that the countries in which 
we are mutually interested may once again take their places 
in the community of civilized peoples of the world.” 

Your committee of inquiry will conclude, we are confi- 
dent, that if allowed to develop uninterruptedly the stand- 
ards of life which have been developed in Palestine, the 
concepts of social justice and the modern scientific method 
will serve as a great stimulus to the rebirth and progress of 
the entire Near East, with which Palestine and with which 
the destinies of the Jewish national home are naturally 
bound up. 

Your committee of inquiry should also consider the poten- 
tialities of the country which, if properly developed, can, 
according to the expert testimony of those most qualified to 
speak on the subject, sustain a population much greater than 
the present one. Many more projects, which will result in 
great economic and social improvement not alone in Pales- 
tine but in all the neighboring countries, are awaiting devel- 
opment pending a satisfactory political solution. 


INVESTIGATE VIOLENCE 


The committee of inquiry should, while in Palestine, also 
look into the real, the fundamental causes of the tragic un- 
rest and violence which today mar the life of the Holy Land 
to which our Jewish pioneers came, not with weapons but 
with tools. They will inquire, 1 am sure, why a peace-loving 
community, whose sole interest was in building a peaceful 
home and future for themselves and their children, is being 
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driven to the pitch of resentment and tension and lamentably 
driving some of its members to actions which we all deplore. 

They will ask themselves, I am sure, why shiploads of 
helpless Jewish refugees—men, women and children who 
have been through all the hells of Nazi Europe—are being 
driven away from the shores of the Jewish national home 
by a mandatory government which assumed, as its prime 
obligation, to facilitate Jewish immigration into that country. 

They will also investigate, I hope, how the mandatory 
government is carrying out another of its obligations, which 
was to encourage also settlement of the Jews on the land; 
when in actual practice, it is today severely restricting free 
Jewish settlement to an area less than 6 per cent of that tiny 
country, and is enforcing today in the Jewish national home 
discriminatory racial laws which the mandate, as well as the 
Charter of the United Nations, severely condemns. 

By way of digression, let it be said—if it need be said at 
all—that we are not engaged, nor shall we be engaged, in 
any criticism or condemnation of the people of the United 
Kingdom. We have no quarrel with them. On the contrary, 
we have the highest regard and admiration for that people 
and for its monumental contributions to democratic civili- 
zation; and we shall never forget that it was the United 
Kingdom which, first among the nations, gave recognition 
to the national aspirations of the Jewish people. It is only a 
wrong and unjustifiable policy which contradicts and tends 
to defeat the far-visioned British statesmanship of earlier 
years which we condemn. 

We hope most earnestly that the Committee of Inquiry 
will also visit the displaced persons camps in Europe and 
see with their own eyes the appalling human tragedy which 
mankind is permitting to continue unabated two years—it 
is exactly two years today since V-E Day—after the close 
of the war in which the Jewish people was the greatest 
sufferer. 

While committees of investigation and study are report- 
ing on their sad plight, and while inter-governmental dis- 
cussions and negotiations are going on, these war-ravaged 
men and women are languishing in their misery, still wait- 
ing for salvation. They ask for the bread of escape and 
hope; they are given the stone of inquiries and investigations. 
Their morale is slumping terribly. A spiritual deterioration, 
I am afraid, is setting in among them. It is only the hope 
that tomorrow—perhaps tomorrow—redemption may come 
that keeps their spirit from breaking utterly. 

Most of them are desperately eager to go to the Jewish 
national home. I hope that the conscience of mankind 
speaking through you and through your committee of in- 
quiry, will make it possible for these weary men and women 
to find peace at last and healing in the land of their fondest 
hopes, and that their liberation will not be delayed until 


the report of the committee is finally made and the action of 
the Assembly is finally taken, but that, pending ultimate de- 
cisions and implementations, these unfortunate people will 
be permitted forthwith to migrate in substantial numbers to 
Palestine. 


There is a desperate urgency about this tragic human 
problem, my friends, which brooks no delay. An immediate 
relaxation of the restrictive measures on immigration into 
Palestine and a return to the status which prevailed before 
the White Paper policy of 1939 was imposed will not only 
be a boon to these suffering humans, but will greatly relieve 
the present menacing tensions in Palestine, will wash out 
much of the bitterness and will enable the deliberations of 
your committee of inquiry and of the next Assembly to be 
carried on in a calmer spirit, in an atmosphere of modera- 
tion and good will. We are all eager for peace. We must 
all make a contribution to achieve it. But the decisive con- 
tribution can only be made by the mandatory government. 


I hope that I have not abused your patience, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the patience of the representatives of the United 
Nations here assembled. Permit me to conclude with this 
observation: 


The Jewish people place great hope upon the outcome 
of the deliberations of this great body. It has faith in its 
collective sense of justice and fairness and in the high ideals 
which inspire it. We are an ancient people, and though 
we have often, on the long, hard road which we have trav- 
eled, been disillusioned, we have never been disheartened. 
We have never lost faith in the sovereignty and the ulti- 
mate triumph of great moral principles. 


In these last tragic years, when the whole household of 
Israel became one great hostelry of pain, we could not have 
built what we did build had we not preserved our un- 
shakable trust in the victory of truth. It is in that 
strong faith and hope that we wish to cooperate with you 
in this task which you have undertaken. 


The Jewish people belongs in this society of nations. 
Surely the Jewish people is no less deserving that other peo- 
ples whose national freedom and independence have been 
established and whose representatives are now seated here. 
The Jewish people were your allies in the war and joined 
their sacrifices to yours to achieve a common victory. The 
representatives of the Jewish people of Palestine should sit 
in your midst. The representatives of the people and of 
the land which gave to mankind spiritual and ethical values 
inspiring human personalities and sacred texts which are 
your treasured possessions—we hope that that people, now 
rebuilding again its national life in its ancient homeland, will 
be welcomed before long by you to this noble fellowship of 
the United Nations. 


Self-Determination for Palestine 


BRITAIN’S MANDATE ENDED WITH THE LEAGUE 


By HENRY CATTAN, Member of the Delegation of the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine 


Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, Political and Security Committee 
Lake Success, N. Y., May 9, 1947 


you, to the General Committee and the General As- 
sembly the sincere thanks and deep appreciation of the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine for the opportunity 
you have given us to appear before you today. We are also 
grateful for the great efforts you have spent on the prelimi- 


NIRST of all, allow me to express to you and, through 


naries of this discussion and for the interest you have ex- 
pressed in hearing the Arab case, which are evidence of your 
desire to do justice in this cause. 

I propose to limit my remarks to the fundamental elements 
of the problem, only to those elements which would assist 
the committee in its task of determining the terms of refer- 
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ence of the proposed special committee. Before doing so, 
however, I beg to ask for your indulgence, for I am not a 
public speaker and am speaking in a language other than 
my own. 

I come to you as a representative of the people of Pales- 
tine, as an Arab whose roots are deeply imbedded in that 
tortured land. The Arab people are deeply anxious to find 
a just and lasting solution to the problem before you, be- 
cause it is their own problem, the problem of their present 
life and their future destiny. No one is concerned with it 
as much as they are, since it involves their very existence as 
a people. 

With this existence threatened, with the future of our 
children in doubt, with our national patrimony in danger, 
we come to you, the representatives of the organized com- 
munity of nations, in the full assurance that your conscience 
will support us in our struggle to hold that which is dearest 
to any people’s heart: the natural right of self-determination, 
which stands as the basis of your Charter 


PicTURE OF PALESTINE PRIOR TO THE 
First Wor_tp War 


It may be well to start by sketching a picture of Pales- 
tine prior to the First World War. Palestine was then in- 
cluded in the Ottoman Empire as part of the Province of 
Syria, but this inclusion did not in any way alter or affect 
the Arab character of Palestine. It had been inhabited for 
several centuries by Arabs, its customs, traditions and cul- 
ture are Arab, its towns and villages were Arab. Those 
are the facts; no amount of propaganda or distortion can 
change the Arab character, the Arab history, the Arab na- 
tional characteristics of Palestine. 


Jews IN PALESTINE IN 1914 


Other small communities lived in the midst of the Arabs 
inhabiting Palestine and other Arab countries: Jews, Ar- 
menians, Kurds and others. In all those Arab countries, the 
Jewish communities lived in peace and security. They even 
found for centuries amongst the Arabs more tolerance, more 
security and more happiness than they had encountered 
among some of the nations of Europe. 

In Palestine, in particular, Jews represented in 1914 a 
small fraction of the population, about 6 to 7 per cent of 
the total. They had their own schools, synagogues and 
communal institutions; but one important fact should be 
noted: They had no national or political aims antagonistic 
or hostile to the Arabs. On the contrary, while retaining 
their religious, cultural and racial characteristics, the Jews 
merged harmoniously in the Arab structure. That explains 
why there was then no friction between Arabs and Jews, no 
riots, no disturbances. The contrast between the old era 
and the present day provides an understanding to the prob- 
lem. 

Politically, the Arabs of Palestine, like the Arabs of neigh- 
boring countries, were not then independent in the sense of 
forming a separate political entity. They shared, however, 
the sovereignty of an independent country and enjoyed full 
rights of citizenship, equal to the rights enjoyed by the 
Turkish citizens of the Ottoman Empire. In fact, Arabs 
rose to the highest executive, legislative and administrative 
positions. 

Notwithstanding their enjoyment of full political rights, 
the Arabs wished to establish a purely Arab state independ- 
ently of the Ottoman Empire. There were already several 


undercurrents aiming at the achievement of this object. 
These undercurrents rose to the surface and gained strength 
and violence during the first World War. 


PLEDGES 


The Allied Governments encouraged this struggle of the 
Arabs for their independence, as it fitted with their plans 
for a victorious termination of the conflict. In particular, 
Great Britain made several pledges for the recognition and 
establishment of Arab independence. 

In 1915 there was the pledge of Sir Henry McMahon 
[the British High Commissioner in Egypt], to King Hussein 
of Hedjaz, then Sherif of Mecca, declaring that Great Bri- 
tain “was prepared to recognize and uphold the independence 
of the Arabs in all regions lying within frontiers proposed 
by the Sherif of Mecca.” Sir Henry McMahon purported 
to exclude from the pledge certain portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo. The portions excluded fell within the then French 
sphere of interest and claims. There was, however, no ex- 
clusion of that part of Syria now known as Palestine. 

On the 2d November 1917, the British Government 
issued the Balfour Declaration without the consent or even 
knowledge of the Arabs and in contradiction of the Mc- 
Mahon pledge made in 1915. When news of this declara- 
tion reached the Arab world, doubts were created in the 
minds of the Arabs as to the sincerity of Allied aims con- 
cerning the future of the Arab countries and the Sherif 
Hussein asked for an explanation. To allay Arab fears, the 
British Government delivered to King Hussein what is 
known as the Hogarth message, which pledged that Jewish 
settlement in Palestine would only be allowed in so far as 
would be consistent with the “political and economic free- 
dom of the Arab population.” In other words, the Balfour 
Declaration was to be secondary and subservient to the 
“political freedom” of the population. 


Bassett Note Quorep 


Again, in February, 1918, the acting British agent in 
Jedda, Lieutenant-Colonel Bassett, wrote to the Sherif of 
Mecca: 

“His Majesty's Government and their allies stand stead- 
fastly by every cause aiming at the liberation of the oppressed 
nations, and they are determined to stand by the Arab peo- 
ples in their struggle for the establishment of an Arab world 
in which law shall replace Ottoman injustice and in which 
unity shall prevail over the rivalries artificially provoked by 
the policy of Turkish officials. His Majesty’s Government 
reafirm their former pledge in regard to the liberation of 
the Arab peoples. His Majesty’s Government have hitherto 
made it their policy to insure that liberation, and it remains 
the policy they are determined unflinchingly to pursue by 
protecting such Arabs as are already liberated from all 
dangers and perils, and by assisting those who are still under 
the yoke of the tyrants to obtain their freedom, 

Then again, in June, 1918, the British Government in 
what is known as “the declaration to the seven” pledged that 
in regard to areas occupied by Allied forces, it is the wish 
and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the future 
government of these regions should be based upon the prin- 
ciple of the consent of the governed, and this policy has and 
will continue to have the support of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

(In June, 1918, the British High Commissioner in Egypt 
was authorized to inform the seven Arab leaders resident in 
Cairo that the British Government recognized the complete 
and sovereign independence of the Arabs in the areas that 
were independent before the war or were emancipated from 
Turkish control by the Arabs themselves, that in the parts 
of the Ottoman Empire occupied by Allied forces it de- 
sired the future regime to be based on the principle of con- 
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sent of the governed and that it was its wish that inhabitants 
of areas still under Turkish control should receive their 
independence. ) 

Then again, in November, 1918, the Anglo-French 
declaration was made which stated that the object aimed at 
by France and the United Kingdom in prosecuting the war 
in the East is the “complete and definite emancipation of the 
peoples and the establishment of national governments and 
administrations deriving their authority from the initiative 
and free choice of the indigenous populations. In order to 
carry out these intentions, France and Great Britain are 
at one in encouraging and assisting the establishment of in- 
digenous governments and administrations in Syria and 
Mesopotamia (Iraq), now liberated by the Allies, and in the 
territories the liberation of which they are engaged in secur- 
ing, and recognizing these as soon as they are actually 
established. Far from wishing to impose on the populations 
of these regions any particular institutions, they are only 
concerned to insure by their support and by adequate assist- 
ance the regular working of governments and administra- 
tions freely chosen by the population themselves.” 

One of the matters which the special committee to be set 
up will therefore have to investigate will be various pledges 
given to the Arabs, before and after the Balfour Declara- 
tion, with regard to the recognition of their independence. 


Aras ContTRIBUTION TO ALLIED Victory In Near EAstT 
Durinc First Woritp War 


The struggle which had as its background the will and 
determination of the Arabs to realize their independence was 
spurred and encouraged by the assurances of the Allied pow- 
ers regarding independence, political freedom and the estab- 
lishment of governments freely chosen. The Arabs, in fact, 
made a substantial contribution to the Allied victory in the 
first world struggle. King Hussein of the Hedjaz joined 
the Allied armies, and Arabs from Syria, Lebanon and Pal- 
estine answered his call for revolt and joined the ranks of 
the Allies and fought with them. To quote from the report 
of the British military commission of inquiry set up to 
investigate causes of the disturbance in 1920 in Jerusalem: 

“In fact, in June, 1918, recruitment for the Allied Sherif 
Army was in full swing in Palestine. Those recruited were 
under the impression that they were fighting for the national 
cause and the liberation of their fatherland, while the evi- 
dence now before us shows that the real impression left 
in the minds of the Arabs as a whole was that the British 
Government would undertake the formation of an inde- 
pendent Arab state comprising Palestine.” 


VALUE OF PLEDGES 


I do not wish to comment on the denial or breaking of 
pledges nor on the ethics or legality of making contradictory 
promises. I wish to emphasize, however, that the claim of 
the Arabs for termination of the mandate and recognition of 
their independence does not rest on promises or pledges. 
The Arabs of Palestine are not claiming their country on 
pledges made to them, for it belongs to them. Nor are the 
Arabs claiming their independence on assurances; they are 
entitled to such independence as being their natural and 
inalienable right. The value of those pledges, however, is 
twofold: 

(1) In the first place, they nullify any contradictory as- 
surance given to the Jews if the Balfour Declaration is to 
be read as meaning more than a cultural home. 

(2) In the second place, those promises show that the 
administration of the country in a manner inconsistent 
with, and contrary to, the wishes of the large majority of 
the inhabitants, is a glaring injustice. 





I have mentioned the Balfour Declaration; it is at the 
root of and the very reason for all the troubles. It is the 
cause of the problem into which you are inquiring. It is the 


cause of the disturbance of peace and security in Palestine 
and the Middle East. 


TROUBLE TRACED TO BALFOUR 


Several commissions of inquiry into the disturbances in 
Palestine have invariably found that the Balfour Declara- 
tion and its policy of immigration were the primary and 
fundamental cause of such disturbances. 

When we remember that the Balfour Declaration was 
made without the consent, not to say the knowledge, of the 
people most directly affected; when we consider that its 
making is contrary to the principles of national self-deter- 
mination and democracy, as also to the principles enunciated 
in the Charter of the United Nations; when we know that 
it was inconsistent with the pledges given to the Arabs be- 
fore and after its date, it will be the duty of the special com- 
mittee to inquire into the legality, validity and ethics of 
this document. 

Out of the conflict of the First World War there emerged 
certain high principles which were to govern the organiza- 
tion of international relations and serve as the basis of the 
structure of modern civilization. The principles propounded 
by President Wilson—that is, the rejection of all ideas of 
conquest and recognition of the right of self-determination— 
were incorporated in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The Covenant laid down that to the peoples inhabiting 
territories which have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the states which formerly governed them there should be 
applied the principle that their well-being and development 
was a sacred trust of civilization. Moreover, in particular- 
izing certain communities detached from the Turkish Em- 
pire, that is to say, the Arab nation, Article 22 laid down 
that, having regard to their development, their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject 
to the rendering of advice and assistance by a mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. 


INCORPORATED IN MANDATE 


Notwithstanding the pledges of Great Britain and the 
Allied Governments; notwithstanding Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points; notwithstanding Article 22 of the Covenant; not- 
withstanding the riots in the country and the expressed 
opposition of the people of Palestine, the mandate was 
formulated in a manner embodying the Balfour Declaration. 

One of the points which the special committee will have 
to consider will be the inconsistency of the mandate with 
Article 22 of the Covenan: of the League of Nations. 
Article 22 is the primary and enabling instrument from 
which the mandate can derive its force and validity, if any. 
If, therefore, the mandate on Palestine has, in its inception 
or the interpretation of its objects or in its practical applica- 
tion, deviated or departed from the primary objectives 
of Article 22 of the Covenant, then it is ultra vires and 
null and void. There is no power in Article 22 of the 
Covenant which enables the embodiment in the mandate 
of provisions prejudicial to the interests of the people of 
the country. 

A further issue which the special committee would have 
to inquire into is that the mandate was intended to be a 
provisional and transitory form of administration. The 
neighboring Arab countries, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Trans- 
Jordan, were similarly and at the same time placed under 
mandate. They are now making their contribution to the 
organization and maintenance of world peace and security. 
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Mr. [Foreign Secretary] Bevin declared on February 25, 
1947, in the House of Commons, the following: 
“In other states in the Middle East we also took on 


mandates and they have all led to self-government. I want 
to state that the cultural development of the Arabs and 
Jews in Palestine is of as high a standard as in any other 
Arab state.” 

“A History OF TROUBLES” 


There is, therefore, no justice in the denial to the peopie 
of Palestine of the elementary rights of self-government and 
independence. If, with a view to continuing this injustice, 
it is argued that the cessation of the mandate might lead to 
bloodshed between Arabs and Jews, and even if that were 
at all true, it is no reason which carries any convincing 
force, as the whole history of the mandate since its incep- 
tion is a history of troubles, disorders and bloodshed. 

Another point which we suggest that the special commit- 
tee inquire into is the effect of the dissolution of the League 
of Nations on the Palestine mandate. It was specifically 
provided in Article 22 of the Covenant that the mandate 
should be exercised by the mandatory “on behalf of the 
League of Nations,” this being the primary condition under 
which the mandate was granted. The powers of a manda- 
tory cannot legally outlive the existence of the person or 
body delegating such powers. The mandatory cannot be 
said today to be exercising its powers on behalf of the League, 
a body which has ceased to exist. Article 80 of the Charter 
of the United Nations has a negative operation in not in- 
terfering with existing rights. It has not the positive effect 
of conferring validity on or retaining in full force an agency 
or mandate which has ceased to have any validity. 

Even if the mandate can be said to be still in existence, 
the special committee should, in my submission, be asked to 
consider the conflict between the provisions of the mandate 
imposing the obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration and 
the obligations undertaken by the British Government on 
becoming a party to the Charter of the United Nations. 
The obligations in the mandate relating to the Jewish na- 
tional home and the facilitation of Jewish immigration, if 
such are to be construed to imply their discharge against 
the will of the original inhabitants of the country and the 
majority of the population, are clearly in conflict with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 


ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 


They are again in conflict with the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted at its 
sitting on the 15th of December, 1946, which disapproved 
of the resettlement of displaced persons where the resettle- 
ment would be likely to disturb friendly relations with 
neighboring countries. The resolution further states that 
due weight should be given, among other factors, to any 
evidence of genuine apprehension and concern felt, inter alia, 
by the indigenous population of non-self-governing countries. 

Another term of reference would be an inquiry into the 
practical application of the mandate, which in our conten- 
tion would show: 


(a) That it was not exercised within the scope and for 
the purposes contemplated by Article 22 of the Covenant; 

(b) that it was not exercised for the benefit of the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the country; 

(c) and that its further continuation is creating a situ- 
ation which is affecting the peace and good order in Pales- 
tine and threatening peace and security in the Middle East. 

This inquiry would show, moreover, how the Arabs have 
lost their civil and political rights, which they enjoyed prior 
to the mandate; how the immigration initiated and facili- 


tated under the mandate is threatening the very existence of 
the Arab nation. It will show how this immigration has 
led to troubles and bloodshed which have soiled the Holy 
Land. It will show how the British Government is giving 
administrative advice and assistance to another British Gov- 
ernment calling itself the Palestine Government. It will 
show how no trace can be found of self-governing institu- 
tions and much less of any trace of the development of such 
institutions. It will show how many lives were lost as a 
result of the policy of enforcing the mandate and how much 
money has been spent on police posts and fortresses as com- 
pared with schools and hospitals. : 

Another aspect of the practical application of the mandate 
will show how, during the last twenty-five years, more than 
half a million Jews were allowed to immigrate into the 
country against the wishes of its inhabitants and how the 
British Government not only used its best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of the Balfour Declaration but 
fully and completely achieved it at the expense of many 
lives and suffering. 

Further, in formulating the terms of reference of the 
proposed special committee of inquiry, it is not sufficient to 
point out what the problem is. It is equally important to 
invite attention to what the problem is not so as to avoid 
confusion of issues. 


(a) In the first place, the problem is not an Arab-Jewish 
problem. The Arab opposition to immigration and the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine is not 
based on any racial prejudice against Jews as Jews but 
would be equally strong whatever the race or religion of 
any group which might attempt to wrest the country from 
its Arab inhabitants or to force immigrants into it against 


the will of the Arabs. 


(b) In the second place, the problem is not economic. 
It is often contended that the Jews of Europe can develop 
the country by colonizing it better than its inhabitants could. 
Even if the premises on which this argument rests were 
true, it would still be worthless because it is an unacceptable 
and immoral argument. Such reasoning, if accepted, could 
justify any aggression by the more advanced against the less 
advanced nations of the world. 


(c) In the third place, the problem is not connected 
with the refugee problem. The problem of the refugees 
and displaced persons is not limited to any special religion 
or race. It is a humanitarian problem and it is the duty 
and concern of the civilized world to treat it as such. In- 
deed, this has been done, as is evidenced by the establishment 
of the International Refugee Organization. The linking 
of the refugee problem with Palestine has made, and would 
continue to make, the solution of both problems infinitely 
more difficult, if not impossible. These are two different 
and distinct problems and each must be solved on its own 
merits and all countries of the world must participate and 
share the responsibility of its solution. 


The Arab Higher Committee deems it absolutely essen- 
tial that a recommendation be made to the mandatory to 
take immediate steps for the complete stoppage of all Jewish 
immigration into Palestine whether termed legal or illegal. 
For, in the view of the Arab population, all immigration 
of Jews into Palestine is illegal. 


“Twenty CENTURIES” Aco 


(d) In the fourth place, the problem of Palestine can- 
not and should not be regarded as one of historical connec- 
tion. The Zionists claim Palestine on the grounds that at 
one time, more than 2,000 years ago, the Jews had a king- 
dom in a part of it. Were this argument to be taken as a 
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basis for settling international issues, a dislocation of im- 
measurable magnitude would take place. It would mean 
the redrawing of the map of the whole world. It has been 
said that you cannot set back the hands of the clock of his- 
tory by twenty years. What should then be said when an 
effort is made to set the clock of history back by twenty 
centuries in an attempt to give away a country on the ground 
of a transitory historic association ? 

These are the observations which we wished to put be- 
fore you at this stage. I hope I have succeeded, without 
overtaxing your patience, in indicating the real cause of 
the disease. I trust that the committee of investigation, and 
later on the General Assembly, will be convinced that this 
apparently complex problem cannot be solved except on the 
basis of principles already agreed upon by all the civilized 


world and sanctioned by the Charter. 


It is high time that 
Palestine’s right to independence be recognized and that 
this tormented country enjoy the blessing of a democratic 


government. It is high time, also, that a policy which has 
been impairing the ethnological and political structure of 
the country be brought to an end by the highest body in 
the world. 

We are not asking something which is out of line with 
what humanity has striven for throughout the ages; nothing 
more than what each of you would wish for his own country, 
nothing more than what is consecrated by the lofty princi- 
ples and purposes of your very Charter, nothing more than 
what the greatest of masters who arose from that holy, but 
today tortured, land taught every one of us when he said: 
“Do unto others as we would have them to do unto you.” 


The Communist Creed 


THE BASIS OF COMMUNIST ACTION 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT, Former United States Ambassador to Russia and France 
Delivered before the Committee on Un-American Activities, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1947 


R. CHAIRMAN, I have no prepared statement, but 
I shall try to follow the line that you have indi- 
cated. The basis of Communist action in the world, 
whether in the United States or any other country, is the 
Communist creed, which is a belief that there will be no 
peace on earth until all the nations of the world are Com- 
munist. ‘This a very genuine belief which is held by a large 
number of people, and in the furtherance of that belief they 
have developed a doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
and that any means, even the most foul, are justifiable in 
order to achieve this domination of the world by communism. 
I don’t know whether you would care to have some cita- 
tions on that, but I can find you some which perhaps might 
be of some interest. Here are four short statements by Lenin 
and Stalin which cover the fundamental thesis on which 
Soviet policy is based. 
First, a statement from Lenin, from his collected works, 
volume 24, page 122, Russian edition. The statement of 
Lenin: ’ 


‘We are living not merely in a state but in a system of 
states; and it is inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue for a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states. Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” 


The second is from Lenin’s Twenty-one Theses of Janu- 
ary 20, 1918: 
“From the time a Socialist government is established in 
any one country questions must be determined * * * 
solely from the point of view of what is best for the devel- 
opment and the consolidation of the Socialist revolution 
which has already begun. The question whether it is 
possible to undertake at once a revolutionary war must 
be answered solely from the point of view of actual con- 
ditions and the interest of the Socialist revolution which 
has already begun.” 
The third is from Lenin’s book, The Infantile Sickness of 
Leftism in Communism: 


“Tt is necessary to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful 
° ” 
method, evasion, concealment of truth. 





And the fourth is from Stalin’s speech on the American 
Communist Party on May 6, 1929: 


“The Comintern is the holy of holies of the working 
class.” 


The Comintern, as you know, is the international organ- 
ization of the different national Communist parties. 

The doctrine that war is inevitable between the Soviet 
Union and the states which the Communists call bourgeois 
or imperialist, which includes the United States of America 
—indeed, all states which are not Communist—grows from 
the fact that what the Communists intend is the conquest of 
the earth for communism. It is entirely clear and one may 
find it in writing after writing, and there is not much point 
in my quoting further excerpts. 

The present situation in the world is the following: The 
Soviet Government, in the furtherance of its intention to 
control the earth for communism, has annexed Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and a large portion of Poland, a portion 
of Finland, a portion of Rumania, and has established abso- 
lute control, through puppet governments, over the whole of 
Poland, the whole of Bulgaria, the whole of Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania, and it is closing its iron fist steadily on 
Finland, on Hungary, on Czechoslovakia. It also controls 
fully the Red Army zones in Germany and Austria. Thus, 
the Soviet Government has brought under its control more 
than 100,000,000 persons in eastern Europe. 

In addition, through its fifth columns—and its fifth col- 
umns are like the Nazi fifth columns since the truth is that 
communism is Red fascism and uses fifth columns just the 
way Hitler used them only much more effectively. Hitler 
was never able to build up in the countries which he intended 
to conquer parties or fifth columns having anything like the 
strength of the Communist Parties which have been built 
up by the Soviet Union. Using these Communist Parties as 
fifth columns Stalin is threatening the independence of the 
remainder of Europe. 

The Communist Party in France, for example, is ex- 
tremely important. It is, in fact, the largest party today in 
French Parliament. But there are so many other parties in 
the French Parliament that, although the Communist Party 
is the largest party, it only has 28 per cent of the seats in the 
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French Chamber of Deputies. 
control of the French CGT, which is the one big trade-union 
of the whole country, and it can pull a general strike in 


Nevertheless, it has acquired 


France whenever it may choose. Since France has not 
yet recovered from the war and has a very difficult economic 
situation to deal with, the threat of a general strike is an 
appalling one. 

Moreover, the Communists have infiltrated the air force 
to such an extent that they fully control the ground crews 
of the air force, and there are many officers in the French 
Air Force who are also Communists. Furthermore, they 
have got such a grip on economic life in France that today 
any manufacturer who wants to get raw materials for 
his business is obliged to pay regular monthly sums in black- 
mail to the Communist Party treasury, or gets no raw 
materials. 

The result is that in spite of the fact that 72 per cent of a 
democratically elected parliament in France is anti-Com- 
munist, there is a very good chance that the Communists, 
through a general strike and revolutionary activity, may be 
able to take over France. 

What does that mean for us? If France falls into Com- 
munists hands it will produce a cataclysm in Europe. With- 
out question Italy, where the Communist Party is also very 
strong, would go Communist. Spain and Portugal and all 
the smaller European countries would follow suit. A Com- 
munist France would, therefore mean not merely a Com- 
munist Continent of Europe, but also a Communist Mediter- 
ranean, because France, as you know, has as colonies Morocco 
and Tunisia, and as one of her Departments, Algeria. The 
result is, if by action of the French Communist Party, France 
begins to take Stalin’s orders, we shall have to expect that 
Casablanca and Dakar, which lies in the French colony of 
Senegal opposite the bulge of Brazil, will be in Stalin’s hands, 
and his planes will be stationed there. Furthermore, the 
French colonies on this side of the Atlantic will be open to 
so-called French planes, which will be Russian planes with 
French markings, and we shall have them off the Panama 
Canal, at Martinique and Guadeloupe, and shall have them 
at the entrance to the St. Lawrence River, at St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 


Those are some of the consequences to the United States 
which would ensue from a triumph of the French Communist 
Party in France. And if it may seem strange that Com- 
munist penetration of France has gone this far, let me add 
this fact: That the vice president of the French Government 
today, Thorez, is actually a deserter from the French Army 
in the year 1939. He deserted the French Army in full fight 
against the Germans and left for Moscow, but the Commu- 
nists have been able to impose him on the French Govern- 
ment. 

I merely call your attention to this situation. I don’t pro- 
pose to try to go into all the situations in the world, but the 
French situation is so extraordinarily serious that I think it 
is worth while calling it to your attention, because if France 
goes we will be closed out of Europe by Stalin’s iron curtain. 
It is as simple as that. 

At the other end of the world, in China, the situation is 
very much worse than it was when General Marshall was 
sent there to try to reconcile the Communists and the Na- 
tional Government and stop the fighting, more than a year 
ago. It is always, in the long run, impossible to have a 
national government working with Communists, for the 
simple reason that to take Communists into your government, 
or into close association with it, is to take an assassin into 
your bed, since the objective of the Communist is, invariably, 
to overthrow democratic government in the interest of the 





domination of the democratic country by the Soviet Union 
and the world Communist movement. 

That may suffice as an example of the world situation. 
Perhaps I might go on to the domestic problem of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party. 

Here our Communist Party, like all other Communist 
Parties, is subject to orders from Moscow. It follows the 
party line laid down in Moscow with extreme care. We 
are all familiar with the manner in which the American 
Communist Party has followed faithfully the line laid down 
in Moscow and has shifted its position in accordance with 
every shift of Soviet foreign policy. The party is, in the 
first place, an agency of the Soviet Government for the pur- 
pose of weakening the United States for the ultimate assault 
that the Soviet Government intends to make on the United 
States. It is, furthermore, if you will look to the experience 
of other countries, a conspiracy to commit murder, since in 
whatever country the Communists dominate they establish a 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat, which is defined by 
Stalin in the following words—this quotation, I may say, 
is from his book “Problems of Leninism” : 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat is the domination 
of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie unobstructed by law 
and based upon violence, enjoying the sympathy and sup- 
port of the working and exploited masses.” 


Now, “unobstructed by law and based upon violence” 
means that what is done is what is called liquidating the 
opponents of the government, and “‘liquidate” is simply a 
happy euphemism for murder. Murder is carried on on the 
very large scale. Individual assassinations are not very often 
used by the Communist Party, but murder on an extremely 
large scale is very frequently used and is a regular piece of 
the mechanism of establishing their authority. 

Therefore, I should consider the Communist Party of the 
United States composed, in the first place, of potential trait- 
ors, since certainly if the United States were in war with the 
Soviet Union the members of the American Communist 
Party would do all they could to help the Soviet Union and 
to injure their own country. In the second place, I should 
consider it a conspiracy to commit murder on a mass scale. 

That, I think, confronts us with a very practical question 
of what to do under the present circumstances. The United 
States, without question, today is in danger, as President 
Truman very clearly brought out in his statement asking 
for support for Greece and Turkey. He said “that the na- 
tional security of the United States was involved.” I be- 
lieve that those were his exact words. Perhaps I have not 
quoted him correctly, but that was the sense of some of his 
words. The safety of the United States is involved because 
the gradual taking over of countries, the gradual taking over 
of areas, while possible future victims are lulled into a false 
sense of security is the essence of the Soviet tactics, just as it 
was the essence of Hitler’s tactics. 

And I make this observation, realizing that it is one that 
it will be difficult, perhaps, to believe: The situation of the 
United States today very greatly resembles the situation of 
the French Republic in the year 1936. At that time France 
had the largest air force in the world, by far the most power- 
ful army in the world, and a navy which was vastly superior 
to the German navy. Nevertheless, at that moment Hitler 
dared start on his career of conquest by marching his troops 
into the Rhineland on the 7th day of March 1936. The French 
could have crushed him with extreme ease. They had every 
right to, as it was a flagrant violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and they had a right to march to Berlin, if they chose, 
and take over Germany and impose whatever terms they 
pleased. 
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But France wanted to balance its budget. Mobilization of 
the army was extremely unpopular, as it always is, because 
it tears men away from their homes and their affairs, and, 
furthermore, Hitler constantly was saying that he bore no 
ill will toward France, and that he had no intention of ever 
attacking France. In consequence, there were a lot of per- 
fectly good Frenchmen of good intention and weak heads who 
believed that Hitler would never attack France—like certain 
stargazers in the United States, who believe that the Soviet 
Union will never attack the United States. So what did 
France do? They did nothing. Hitler consolidated his posi- 
tion in the Rhineland, built the Siegfried Line, and by it 
locked France out of central and eastern Europe entirely, 
successfully seized the countries who were France’s allies in 
eastern Europe, made his deal with Stalin, divided Poland 
with Stalin, and finally attacked France. The only thing 
that France had gained by not marching and smashing Hitler, 
as she could have very easily in 1936—in fact, we even have 
the document which Hitler ordered his troops to leave the 
Rhineland if the French should mobilize—the only thing 
they acquired by their quiescence was to be crushed com- 
pletely 4 years later. 

At the present time the United States is far stronger than 
the Soviet Union. We are as much stronger than the Soviet 
Union today as France was stronger than Germany in 1936 
—and Stalin knows it. 

When we took a strong stand on Turkey last year, when 
we took a strong stand on Iran this year, the Soviet Union 
did not dare to move. But time is running against us, exactly 
is it ran against France after 1936. The Russian Army and 
Air Force are growing stronger every day. They are still turn- 
ing their major energies into the production for war and not 
into consumer goods. They are consolidating their hold on 
the hundred million people they have taken over in eastern 
Europe and could use them all today, or almost all of them, 
for war purposes. Their aggression in China is progressing, 
although at the moment Chiang Kai-shek’s armies are advanc- 
ing, for behind his lines there is such economic difficulty that 
the whole Chinese Government position is threatened. Com- 
munists trained in Moscow have achieved leadership of the 
Indochinese independence movement, an entirely genuine 
movement at bottom, but now in the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

In South America the Communists are increasingly infil- 
trating the trade-unions and have control of the trade-unions 
in many countries. There are three Communist members 
today of the Government of Chile. The Communists have 
grown so strong in both Cuba and Venezuela that democratic 
government is threatened in both countries, and in Brazil 
recently, after an election, the country woke up to discover 
that the Communists had become the largest party in the 
city council of its capital, Rio de Janeiro. 

Now, under these circumstances the existence in the 
United States of an enormous fifth column of the national 
Communist dictator is an even greater threat to the United 
States than was ever the fifth column of the National Social- 
ist dictatorship of Hitler, and, therefore, I think that you 
have brought up this question at an extremely appropriate 
moment. 

Nevertheless, I should like to say that I am not at all 
sure that it is wise, in the public interest of the people of the 
United States, to declare it a crime, at the present time, 
to belong to the American Communist Party, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

We know that the Communist Party in this country is 
organized as follows: There are the dues-paying members, 
who have party books, and so on. Those are the more or less 
public members of the party. There is then the underground 









organization of the party. That is a series of small groups, 
of three or five persons, organized secretly in a secret organi- 
zation, which even if the party should be suppressed by law, 
could continue to function. In the third place, there is that 
extraordinary group, usually very able men, men who are so 
important to the Soviet Union and to the Communist Party 
that they are not allowed to admit that they are members, 
because it may get them into trouble. That is a very impor- 
tant group, although not large. 

If we should make it a crime to belong to the Communist 
Party, I do not believe that today we have sufficient informa- 
tion with regard to all these groups to put our hands on 
them effectively, nor do I believe that if we did put our 
hands on them effectively we would actually go through with 
any punishment of them. 

For example, when I was Ambassador to Moscow, one of 
the minor tasks I had was to ask the Soviet Government to 
accept again into the Soviet Union a number of its subjects 
who were illegally in the United States. We tried to deport 
these persons to their country of origin and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment refused to receive them, just wouldn’t take them 
back. Well, what are you going to do with them? You get 
out a deportation order against a man who is obviously an 
undesirable citizen of any country, and his country of origin 
refuses to receive him? Well, you may keep him under arrest 
pending deportation for a given period, but you can’t keep 
him very long, and you just have to turn him loose again. 
We do not shoot people whom we dislike, as they do in the 
Soviet Union. 

Now, in the Communist Party in the United States, accord- 
ing to such information as I have, approximately 60 percent 
of the members are of alien origin. Sixty percent of the 
members, I believe, are men and women who have come to 
the United States, and after being here a given length of 
time have sworn to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. It seems to me that one of the things that we should 
look into is perhaps this: That we should make, perhaps, 
membership in the Communist Party on the part of a natura- 
lized citizen prima facie evidence that his citzenship was 
fraudently acquired and that the immigrant in taking the 
oath of allegiance to support the Constitution of the United 
States committed perjury. That, [ think, might hit 60 per- 
cent of the party. 

There is a good precedent for that. We did exactly that 
with the German Bund, as you know, and deported from the 
United States—I have forgotten how many thousands of 
German Bundists—and I fail to see why we might not try to 
do that with Communists of alien origin. But when we con- 
sider doing that, let’s also consider the fact that the Soviet 
Government will refuse to have these people sent back, and 
let us then try to think, before we pass any such law, what 
we are going to do with them. 

These are some practical considerations that I am just 
bringing up as suggestions. 

Another point which I should like to suggest to you is this: 
We have a requirement of the election laws that all campaign 
contributions made to the Democratic and Republican Parties 
—to all political parties—should be reported. The major 
parties all make returns of the names of their contributors. 
The Communist Party, I believe, under that law should be 
required to list all its contributors and dues paying members 
—because the payment of dues is just as much a contribution 
to a political party as the making of a campaign contribution 
once every 4 years, or whatever the period may be. 

That is another suggestion which I should like to make, 
which probably will be ineffectual, but nevertheless it seems 
to me to point in a direction that might be useful. 

And third, I should like to say this: I am perfectly certain 
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that a time will come, and it may be close at hand, when it 
will be essential to our national safety to break up this crim- 
inal conspiracy, which is world-wide, break it up as far as 
we can in the United States. 

In other words, that we shall have to take extremely severe 
action against the Communists, both those who are openly 
members of the party and those who are secretly organized 
in the underground, and those who are the, so to speak, 
unparty members, because they are too important to be jeo- 
pardized. 

We will have to take action against them. The only basis 
upon which we can take action is the basis of knowledge, and 
I believe that at this moment the first thing we ought to do 
toward insuring the safety of the United States at a moment 
which may not be very far off, is greatly to increase the 
appropriation of the FBI for handling precisely this problem 
of Communists in the United States. 

I know that the FBI has done excellent work on this line. 
They have proved what they could do in the case of the 
German Bund, but in the case of the Communist Party you 
have many, many more, thousands and thousands more 
dangerous persons than you had in the German Bund; and 
I believe that the FBI should be given sufficient funds so 
that when the crisis comes it can seize all the members of the 
Communist Party who have any importance, just as effec- 
tively as it seized the members of the Bund. 

I do think, therefore, that at the present time we are not 





equipped to face this issue by passing legislation making it a 
crime to be a member of the Communist Party. I do not believe 
that the people of this country are quite sufficiently aware of the 
danger to them involved in the existence of the party and the 
determination of the Soviet Union to conquer the United 
States, to face up to the penalties involved. The last thing 
we want to do is to make martyrs of anybody. The last 
thing we want to do is to throw away one iota of our Bill 
of Rights contained in the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Our glory in the’world and, indeed, our great 
strength, is in the fact that we stand for freedom. The 
Soviet Government today, in the world where it is really 
known, stands for just one thing, which is slavery. 

It is a very old fight, an extremely old fight, which has 
gone on for 2,500 years at least, between the idea of freedom, 
exemplified at that time by the Athenian democracy, and the 
idea of tyranny, exemplified at that time by the great kings 
of Persia. This fight is on today, and the great explosive 
idea which we have to offer to the peoples of eastern Europe 
who are under the heel of the Soviet Government, to all the 
peoples of the world, even the peoples of the Soviet Union 
who are under the heel of the Soviet Government, is the 
idea of freedom; and in my belief while we have to devise 
with the utmost care a method of handling this criminal 
conspiracy, I think it has to be done so as to avoid, meticu- 
lously, touching one iota of our Bill of Rights and our per- 
sonal freedoms. 


Harmony Between Our Peoples 


IMPLEMENT GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


By MIGUEL ALEMAN, President of Mexico 
Delivered before a Joint Session of Congress, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1947 


gled for democracy, finding in democracy not only a 

solution for the problem of its own existence, but the 
enduring basis for international peace, I am sincerely grateful 
for the honor of being received in this Congress where 
democracy holds sway. 

The essential meaning of this ceremony lies in its friendly 
spontaneity. It proves the firm decision with which our na- 
tions have overcome the obstacles of the past. Over and 
above their differences in temperament, in folkways and in 
language, two peoples that profoundly love their independ- 
ence have found ways to a mutual understanding—ways of 
living side by side, of sharing life together, without violence 
or suspicion. 

This attitude of reciprocal esteem is, also, an outcome of 
democracy. A country under a tyrant’s rule is not to be 
trusted, nor can other countries live securely beside it. 

And when the state curtails individual freedom, in order 
to impose its will or that of a political party, civilization is 
on the wane. Because civilization is the onward march to 
the full liberation of man, making him fully conscious of his 
own rights, entitling him to demand the same respect for 
them that he renders the rights of others, and making him 
true to himself in his love of country and true to his country 
in his loyalty to international solidarity. 

This is the type of manhood democracies are shaping. We 
Mexicans are molding it. 

Our entire history has been a struggle against want, 
against intervention and against despotism. Against colonial 
despotism we rebelled for independence in the days of 
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Hidalgo and Morelos. Against the greed of Europe the 
country arose unafraid in the days of Juarez. And against 
the prolonged system of personal rule that frustrated what 
the common people had expected from the wars of inde- 
pendence and reform the men of 1910 started our revolution. 

As the son of one of those men I speak to you now. With 
the Mexican Revolution many of your people were in sym- 
pathy, but others proved reticent. I take great pride in 
saying this to you: Our Revolution preceded by several years 
many of the social reforms in other lands, the very same re- 
forms in the defense of which our two countries have just 
fought. 

When in the midst of the storm the voice of a great Amer- 
ican bespoke an era in which all men would be free from 
want and from fear, free to believe and free to think, we in 
Mexico sensed that these were ideals akin to our own, de- 
signed to serve best the security of our hemisphere. 

War did not change in Mexico our political ideas, the 
trend of our public thinking or the structure of our institu- 
tions. It did not alter our international policy. 

Unlike those who had to improvise an ideology to justify 
their cooperation with the democracies, we Mexicans went 
to war for the self-same moral reasons which moved us to 
condemn all aggression, whether within or beyond our soil. 

We went to war because the dictators responsible for the 
conflict sought to destroy elsewhere the rights defended for 
our people by our forefathers against the oppressors at home 
and against alien imperialists. We fought because the 
pledges our allies made, though spoken in another language, 
meant liberation, justice and faith in mankind. 
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For these lofty purposes, my people have always been ready 
to offer their lives. 

I have dwelt on the straightforwardness of Mexico in the 
conduct of its international affairs because such a conduct is 
the best foundation for the unity of our peoples in the period 
now beginning. 

So long as this unity rests on right, abides by the comity 
of nations and is kindled by cooperation and sustained by the 
resolve to reach a just goal—the goal of living with honor 
and progressing without impairment of our independence— 
nothing, nothing shall hinder the harmony between our 
peoples. 

Nations, like individuals, work together successfully only 
when they undertake jointly something they would also wish 
to accomplish severally. Mexico and the United States have 
an example to set for the world—the example of two coun- 
tries, however different in size and wealth, cooperating on a 
plane of juridical equality above suspicion, and whose rela- 
tions are not based on force. 

How could we hope for the democratic solidarity which 
we so much desire for all peoples if we ourselves, Americans 
and Mexicans, were not capable of sharing peace in frankness 
and in loyalty? How could we expect that non-contiguous 
countries reach what we, neighbors by reason of history and 
geography, fail to accomplish in friendship and disinterest ? 


Lessons OF RECENT TIMES 


Fortunately in recent times both of us have learned a few 
things. We have learned that isolation is not a good formula 
for living; that it is not good tactics for security. We have 
learned that if the goal is not domination of one system over 
another, necessarily a transitory and unjust condition, much 
more is achieved in a single year of loyal cooperation than 
in many years of hatred and rancor. We have learned that 
democracy, if not backed by force, whets the appetite of dic- 
tators, and that the most powerful force to uphold democracy 
lies not in tanks and ordnance, but in the conviction of the 
men who, when conflict finally breaks out, will drive the 
tanks and fire the cannon. 

And we have further learned, that in order to give the 
citizenry assurance of their own strength, we must not fail 
to impress on them that the power of their country does not 
imperil civilization and is no hindrance to the development 
of man regardless of race and creed. 

This we learned during the war. 
should we ignore it in the peace. 

All of us accepted an equal responsibility in the struggle. 
Therefore, we could not now understand a peace for which 
we were not equally responsible. Having admitted every 
one to the most grievous sacrifices in the name of freedom 
and of justice, it is only meet that all men be entitled to enjoy 
a victory in which justice and liberty prevail, 

The mission of the United States in this joint effort to 
insure for the democracies a future of justice and freedom, 
has been perfectly understood and appreciated in all its great- 
ness by the Mexican people. 

There are times when destiny grants special powers to 
nations as if to test their fitness. We have seen with our own 
eves how the aggressors lost that power when they abused 
it to further their selfish ends. But we have also witnessed 
how free peoples grow in power and strength when they rise 
against the insolence of the warmongers and the lust of the 
greedy. 

What enhances the formidable industrial, economic and 
military might of this nation is, above all, that it is not at 
the disposal of a personal ruler, as in the domain of Alex- 
ander, the Rome of the Caesars, the empire of the Haps- 
burgs, or the France of Napoleon, but is controlled by a 
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government as conceived by Abraham Lincoln—a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people. 

Yours is a country that abides by the policy of the good 
neighbor. I believe that policy to be the truest expression 
of the will for peace in this hemisphere. And I believe like- 
wise that all of us should now, more than ever, implement 
ray policy with performance in the economic and cultural 

elds. 

Amity between governments is short lived, unless it be the 
outcome of a genuine desire of their people to cooperate. 
Were we to limit the efficacy of good neighborliness to the 
covenants to safeguard the theoretical equality of all states, 
the respect of territorial integrity, the principle of non-inter- 
vention, as well as the joint defense of the continent, we 
would still be defrauding some of the most cherished hopes 
of our peoples. 

The fact that nearly three hundred million people live 
side by side in our hemisphere involves not only juridical 
problems and not alone problems of military strategy. As 
much as in the political solutions, and perhaps much more 
than in the political solutions, those millions are concerned 
not only with assistance to ward off foreign aggression, but 
also with common efforts to overcome the dangers of poverty 
and despair in the difficult years of the peace. 


DemocrATIc TENETS 


The true significance of good neighborliness is cooperation. 
It springs from the democratic tenets that bind us together. 
It surpasses the scope of diplomacy. It goes beyond the 
exchanges of military staffs. It brings our peoples closer to 
one another, holding fast to their inalienable rights, those 
very rights your Declaration of Independence sets forth as 
supreme goals—life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Let our own hearts be the bulwark to resist all attacks 
against our hemisphere. But let us indefatigably work to 
impress upon those hearts that they must throb more and 
more in unison with the sincerity of our friendship, to make 
that friendship a living reality. 

We are all responsible for adding to the policy of the good 
neighbor an economy of the good neighbor and a culture of 
the good neighbor. Whatever Mexico and the United States 
achieve in this respect will profit our two countries. But it 
will also benefit all the Americas, for the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico still is a touchstone for hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

Boundaries are what the people that define them and de- 
fend them wish them to be. Sometimes they are barriers 
not to be surmounted, between nations that neither under- 
stand nor forgive each other. But boundaries like ours also 
provide close contacts between countries seeking progress in 
friendship, under the rule of justice. 

We are part of a hemisphere where the concurrent action 
of all is indispensable. Mexico has honored its every duty 
without ever forgetting any of its rights. Without waiving 
any of its rights, Mexico will continue to fulfill every duty. 

We place a like trust in your country. 


Piepces “UNpER THis Dome” 


And it is here where I can most properly stress the signifi- 
cance of that trust, for under this dome solemn pledges have 
been made for the unity of the Americas and the brotherhood 
of man. It was here where President Truman stated that 


“in this shrinking world, it is futile to seek safety behind 
geographical barriers” and that “real security will be found 
only in law and in justice.” 

And it was here also that President Roosevelt announced 
that he “would dedicate this nation to the policy of the good 
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neighbor, the neighbor who respects his obligations and re- 
spects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of 
neighbors.” 


We live in a region of the earth that we call the New 


World. Destiny challenges us to make it new indeed by 





virtue of its generosity under democracy, the breadth of its 
concept of mankind and its undeviating respect for the stand- 
ards of law. 

In the pursuit of that noble purpose Mexico shall never 
stop. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Communism 


THE DEVIL’S CLEVEREST TRICK ' 


By CLARE BOOTH LUCE, former United States Representative from Connecticut 


Delivered at the 179th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1947 


know that you know this is no day for an honest 

speaker to waste time exchanging compliments with 
the Chamber of Commerce. This is May Day, the inter- 
national holiday of world Communism. The word “holi- 
day” once meant “holy day.” And this is a holy day of 
vast account to millions of people everywhere on the march 
under the blood-red banner of the Hammer and Sickle. As 
a religion of mass salvation, Communism increasingly ap- 
peals to the stricken and dispossessed and bombed-out all 
over the world. That is as it must be; for the history of 
all mankind proves that civilization cannot subsist without 
a dynamic religion. Let us note in passing that Commu- 
nism, as a religion of mass salvation, has not succeeded be- 
cause Christianity has failed in our times, but because 
Christianity has not been tried in our times. Saying which 
—the only thing of importance that can be said on May 
Day—let me lurch back to my subject; The Chamber of 
Commerce and Communism. 

The problem which faces an honest speaker on May Day 
is this: how to talk to the Chamber of Commerce about 
Communism without helping the Communists. 

If this time is spent telling you what a monstrous, cruel, 
and fallible system Communism is, compared to Democracy, 
only one effect may be achieved: to send you all away feel- 
ing delightfully complacent about Democracy in general, 
and the Chamber of Commerce in particular, as the gallant 
custodian of the brightest jewel in its crown—the World’s 
Highest Living Standards. And the one fatal attitude in 
times of danger is complacency. Neither saints, nor heroes, 
nor patriots, nor even very good businessmen are products 
of the complacent mood. But our times call for such men: 
men of humility and courage, and mercy and lucidity. Com- 
placency is pride grown fatuous and senile. It is the death 
of these vigorous and necessary virtues. It is for this rea- 
son, today, you would not want your speakers to increase 
your self-esteem. 

Then let’s ask, in a mood of wholesome uneasiness, why 
things have come to such a doleful, bloody pass with this 
generation. For we live in an age of hideous human dis- 
orders and intellectual confusions. Is there not at least one 
fact about that confusion which is plain to any lucid mind? 
There is: the fact that everybody blames somebody else 
for it. 

For example, abroad whole nations blame other whole 
nations for a large part of their domestic troubles, and all 
of their international troubles. 

We, in concert with the 55 United Nations, lately blamed 
Hitler and the Nazis as the sole authors of World War II. 
Now we have crushed the Nazis. And Hitler rots in 
ignominy. And yet our troubles continue, indeed grow 
worse. Whom shall we blame for them now? Whom, in 
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the words of the journalists, shall we flay, flail, and lash 
out at? Why, by popular demand, of course, the Commies. 
Communism abroad and “subversive elements” at home are 
now held responsible for everything and anything that sours, 
or stinks, or hungers or thirsts or bleeds anywhere. 

What shall we say of this astonishing and melancholy 
state of affairs, in which the men of every nation point the 
finger of judgment at their neighbors? I think one thing 
we can say is that the Devil has a very big bag of tricks. 
(You will see at once, that I intend to blame things largely, 
though not exclusively, on the Devil). 

Baudelaire, the French poet of the 19th Century, said, 
“Tt is the Devil’s cleverest trick to convince us he does not 
exist.” And this was the trick he practiced all during the 
last Century, with what ghastly success our own suffering 
Century now shows. In the 19th Century, the majority of 
“rational” men had come to the happy conclusion there was 
no such thing as a force of Evil. There was only “blind 
nature,” which presently would be overcome by clear-eyed 
science—Science, the master of inexorable Progress, the 
God of the approaching Millennium. All that man called 
Evil would presently yield to benevolent Science; poverty, 
disease, unsound economics, poor communications, the lack 
of recreational, educational and plumbing facilities. And 
perhaps certain pituitary and other glandular deficiencies. 
The worst of these—old age—might even be remedied by 
the grafting of monkey glands. Who knew? Man, who 
had swung down from the trees as an ape, might soon swing 
up to the stars as a God—with a liberal injection of his 
simian forebear’s gonads. Science was the 19th Century 
religion of mass salvation. 

But Science is neither good nor evil in itself. Science is 
simply a tool, or a technique, to be used by man for good or 
evil. This we found out when we saw how Hitler used it. 
He built great roads, hospitals, schools, maternity centers. 
He eradicated slums. He bred literate children, plumped 
up with vitamins. His chemical, physical, medical labora- 
tories were the busiest in all Europe. With applied Sci- 
ence, Hitler plunged the 19th Century world, which be- 
lieved in inevitable Progress, into Chaos and Barbarity. 
Then once again, as so often happens in history, the world 
was confronted by the visible existence of the power of 
Evil, which can come to capture and control all things 
thought, or invented, by man—including Science. 

Let us note again, in passing, that in order to unleash his 
fury on the world, Hitler had first to destroy—by scien- 
tific methods—any allegiance to any Higher Authority than 
that of the State in the minds and hearts of the German 
people—and their scientists. He had first to persuade or 
seduce, or condition or breed out of them, the notion that 
they were personally responsible to their consciences, before 
God, for every day’s actions. Then we witnessed under 
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Hitler, in an age of Science, such monstrous crimes against 
human flesh and spirit as would have made Caligula and 
Genghis Khan pale. 

By the time the holocaust of Hitlerism had spread upon 
the earth, the Devil could no longer remain incognito. Dis- 
covered, he played his trump card. He convinced us that 
Hitler himself was the Devil. Not mind you, the Devil’s 
puppet, which. Hitler certainly was, but his Satanic Maj- 
esty, in person! In short, the Devil’s smoothest trick was 
to convince us that the force of Evil was—the other fel- 
low’s leader! 

Then—we finished off Hitler. Whereupon, shame, cru- 
elty, greed, and corruption still stalked the world. That 
might have been a bad moment for old Scratch, if he had 
not had Stalin handy to fill Hitler’s place in the minds of 
the majority of the world’s Democrats and possibly in the 
minds of the majority of the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At any rate, with Communism on the rise, and Democ- 
racy on the defense, the spirit of Evil has at long last surely 
concocted the perfect recipe for chaos: the world is divided 
in two, and each half thinks the other half is the Devil. 
For Capitalism, all the forces of Error are now more and 
more personified in Communism and its leaders. For Com- 
munism, the forces of Evil have long been personified in 
Capitalism and its leaders. And should each decide to de- 
mand louder and louder, as the only price of peace and 
truth, the destruction of the other, this could lead to only 
one result: mutual extermination. Atomic destruction. The 
obliteration of man. 

What, then, is the answer? Surely one of the answers 
is for us to begin by admitting the fact that the Devil helps 
us to conceal from ourselves: that some of the blame for 
the present world mess can be laid at the door of America, 
and faulty—no evil—American policies. 

For example, does any of us say that Stalin is a murderer? 
That his hands are red with the blood of thousands upon 
thousands of his own countrymen? Shall we say that the 
rosy stain on the hands of some American statesmen is just 
the red ink which diplomats must use in balancing the eco- 
nomic books of war? But it isn’t. That, too, is blood: 
the blood of the Poles, and Central Europeans, and Koreans 
that we sold out to Stalin when we dishonored the Atlan- 
tic Charter. Do we abhor and fear Stalin’s victories abroad ? 
Let us remember to say then that Stalin’s victories were not 
achieved in spite of all we are and do—but in spite of what 
we have failed to do and be. 

At this point, I am constrained to ask you very frankly 
if you do not think I sound very much like Mr. Henry 
Wallace? For this is precisely what he has been saying in 
Europe. Wherefore he has become the scorn of many men 
who call themselves “100% Americans.” But have Mr. 
Wallace and I really said the same thing: do we share the 
same attitude in this matter? 

May we hold a consideration of that question in abeyance 
for a moment while we review a little Congressional his- 
tory? 

A little over four years ago, a newly-elected Member of 
the House of Representatives—myself—rose to make a 
speech about the need to plan then—even in the midst of a 
World War—for a vigorous American peacetime civilian 
air policy. The policy advocated by that inexperienced Mem- 
ber, although bitterly attacked from all sides at the time, 
has since been adopted by this Government. What had 
then prompted the Congressman to advocate this now-ac- 
cepted policy was the projected plan of Mr. Henry Wal- 
lace—a powerful Roosevelt cabinet member—to interna- 
tionalize all American airports and throw them open to the 





planes of every other nation on a wholly free trade basis. 
Today, this idea would seem idiotic if for no other reason 
than that the Russians have for four years, as predicted by 
that Congressman, refused to drop the Iron Curtain in any 
sphere of world trade cooperation. But then it was being 
seriously considered. In that speech—and now I quote ac- 
curately—the Congressman, attacking specifically these air- 
policies of Mr. Wallace, said: 


“I am a great admirer of some of Mr. Henry Wallace’s 
ideas” such as feeding Europeans and helping to rehabilitate 
the wartorn world. But—‘“Mr. Wallace’s warp of sense 
and woof of nonsense is very tricky cloth out of which to 
cut the pattern of a postwar world. He has a wholly dis- 
arming way of being intermittently inspiring and spasmodi- 
cally sound, and (says) much that all men of good will 
must agree to. But much of what Mr. Wallace calls his 
global thinking, is, no matter how you slice it, still glo- 
baloney.” 

Today I tell you that the “globaloney” of our times is 
the insistence by any nation that al] Error, all Blame, and 
all responsibility for Failure rests exclusively in any ene 
capitol or economic system. And I repeat, this is—or seems 
to be—exactly what Mr. Wallace is saying. Or is it? 
Or is Mr. Wallace saying something else which makes his 
utterances so distasteful to many men of goodwill and hon- 
est purpose? Well, it is not that he accuses his own nation 
of faults and sins. A patriot is frequently commanded to 
do so by his patriotism; and Wallace serves us wonderfully 
well to point out our faults. It is not that in accusing 
America of so much, he seems to excuse Russia of so much 
worse; that in making a great deal of the crimes of Im- 
perialist leaders he makes nothing at all of the blood-soaked 
hands of Stalin. When we have reviewed—honestly—our 
own crimes, we are in much better shape to combat worse 
ones, in others. What is it then, that repells us in the 
personal attitude of Mr. Wallace? Is it not this: that 
while he blames all other living statesmen, he loudly pro- 
fesses the impeccability of his own political record, and the 
pristine purity of his own personal motives? Is our real 
resentment not born of his prideful insistence that com- 
placency, greed, inertia, indifference, compromise, selfish- 
ness, ambition—evil—are harbored in every political heart 
but the heart of Henry Wallace? Is it not, in short, his 
failure to take any personal responsibility for the mistakes 


of the past, the very core of what we dislike most in his 
utterances? 


But—is it not precisely this lack of personal humility, of 
self-criticism, that makes Wallace, for all his excellent criti- 
cism of others, the very tragic symbol of our times? Which 
makes him, even while he says some true and useful things, 
still the Devil’s advocate? 

If it is: then let us remember, when we see him, many 
of us are seeing ourselves, as it were, in a mirror... blam- 
ing everything on the other fellow, and finding excuses for 
none, save those who are at that moment, agreeing with us. 


For example, at home: the Government blames Business 
for all failures of domestic policy. Business blames Labor 
and Government. Labor blames Government and Business. 
The people—failing to see they are all three—blame all 
three. Look or ask where you will, no individual, group, 
organization, or party but calls another largely culpable— 
and, therefore, responsible—for the many failures which on 
all fronts devour our hopes of peace and prosperity. And 
few will take personal responsibility. 


Today we see many of our statemen refusing to “stick 
their necks out,” fearful of personal consequences, if they 
whisper in public what they bellow in private about count- 
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less matters. They are afraid to inform public opinion, 
until public opinion is “formed.” They consult the Gallop 
Poll as once the Roman Senators consulted the entrails of 
geese. 

We see the American citizen clamoring that his nation 
“halt the spread of Communism” and yet refusing to pay 
for either armaments, or foreign loans, or relief shipments 
out of his own pocket. We see him demanding in one and 
the same breath that the Government balance its budget, 
cut taxes, and increase in a wide variety of fields, his own 
hand-outs from the public treasury 

But also, we hear the mournful holler of the American 
businessman that he can’t do anything until Government 
gets out of business, rhythmically drowned out by the holler 
that he can’t do anything until the Government gets into 
business to control the unions, etc., etc., etc. Above all, 
we hear the average businessman deplore the loss of self- 
reliance in the average American, and his unwillingness to 
take any risks. 

This is the question to ask of yourselves today: which 
of you is self-reliant; who among you will take risks today 
without waiting to see what happens to his neighbor? 

Who says here, it may be that I, the person, am at the 
very bottom of all this: I have done wrong. I will act to 
do right. I will risk. I will begin to establish a chain 
reaction of self-criticism and self-reliance in my group. 
Does no one say it? Are we then mass-minded men, totali- 
tarian hearted like our enemies, trembling puppets of an 
all powerful State? Men who dare not take the risk of 
doing what they believe to be sound, just, merciful, right? 
Is this then the Devil’s last terrible trick: to make us be- 
come like the thing we claim to despise? 

Now here you are, generally supposed to be a most pow- 
erful group of businessmen. What power do you really 
have to save yourselves, or our nation, from Communism 
or catastrophe? As an original group, very little. For as 
an organized group all you probably will ever be able to 
agree upon is to pass a resolution that somebody else has 
done wrong; somebody else has to mend his ways, or act 
first, before your group can “take effective democratic ac- 
tion.” But as persons—John and Jim and Joe and Bob 
and Herbert—you are all powerful. 

If each man here took the risk tomorrow to increase pro- 
duction, or cut prices, or raise wages—whatever your con- 
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science tells you—you would be doing the one thing you 
could do to defeat Communism: accepting personal respon- 
sibility to avoid that American Depression which you know 
and I know is the one temporal circumstance that must 
make world-wide Communism inevitable. 

How do you begin accepting personal responsibility? You 
begin by kicking the one who tells you that you don’t need 
to, or you can’t, square in the teeth: that’s the Devil. And, 
in case I forget to mention his precise locus up to now—it 
is not only Moscow and Berlin and London and Washing- 
ton. It’s right in the chair, not next to you—but with you. 
And right ‘here, on this platform, prompting me, as he so 
often does, to some uncharitable or prideful utterance. 

For example, I am a retired politician. And yet I dragged 
in by the heels an example of my own political astuteness 
in the matter of our air policy—as though it mattered. And 
I succumbed to the temptation to berate Henry Wallace 
before the Chamber of Commerce, which is on all points 
and at all times completely prepared to condemn him. Yes, 
the Devil is not only everywhere, he was here, imbuing me, 
even as I attacked him, with the very same devilishly mes- 
sianic wind-bag spirit that afflicts poor Henry Wallace. 

And now to answer the question: how can the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce help to reverse the present 
global trend towards identifying the Devil as the other fel- 
low—a trend which must result in atomic war and unspeak- 
able desolation. It is very simple. But it is not easy. We 
can reverse it when we begin to hold ourselves as persons 
responsible for it. And as we, as persons, take action every 
day, cost what it may at the hands of State or Society, ac- 
cording to the dictates of our personal conscience. A sense 
of one’s neighbor, of personal responsibility, and of liberty 
is the three-in-one sense without which freedom must perish. 

In the final analysis, there is no other solution to a man’s 
problems, even in the year 1947, but the day’s honest work, 
the day’s honest decisions, the day’s generous utterance, and 
the day’s good deed. 

We are Americans. We think we are different from 
the Communists. In what does our difference lie? Only in 
this: We are each of us still free to do what our conscience 
dictates to us, and what is suggested to our minds and hearts 
by courage and charity. Let us do it. For, as Walt Whit- 
-— _ “The American compact is altogether with indi- 
viduals. 


By R. T. HASLAM, Vice President, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Delivered before the Washington Advertising Club, Washington, D. C., October 8, 1946 


mitted American businessmen to go abroad, I began 
a period of traveling which in the past year has taken 
me to fifteen countries. I have visited a considerable number 
of cities both in Europe and in South America. I traveled 
on business, to renew contacts with members of our organi- 
zation from whom we had been wholly or partly cut off, to 
see how badly the plants of our foreign affiliates had been 
damaged, to study post-war trends affecting markets, and 
to find out what could be done to get petroleum fuels to 
people who badly need them. 
Some of the countries I visited were familiar from previ- 
ous travel. As an employee of an American company with 


\ soon as the war was over and the Government per- 





worldwide interests, | am accustomed to wide diversities in 
laws, viewpoints, ways of doing business, and modes of 
living. But on these recent trips I was struck more forcibly 
than ever before by one great difference between our own 
country and other nations—the difference in the standard 
of living of the great mass of the people. Of course, living 
standards in Europe have been affected by the war. But I 
recalled, upon visiting these countries again, that even in 
normal times the standards of most of them did not include 
the comforts and conveniences that we in the United States 
take almost for granted. As for the Latin American coun- 
tries, though they too were affected by the world conflict, 
they did not suffer the losses and dislocations which occurred 
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in Europe, and yet even these countries to the south have, by 
and large, a living scale which is not high by our standards. 


DIFFERENCES IN LivING STANDARDS 


‘These observations are made not with feelings of con- 
descension or selfish satisfaction but rather with a desire 
to find out what underlies good living standards. By “‘stand- 
ard of living,” as used here, is meant the quantity of con- 
sumer goods—food, shoes, shirts, dresses, soap, gasoline, 
electricity—used per capita annually. 

Americans receive every year a per capita quantity of 
consumer goods far above that obtained by the people of any 
other nation. The common man elsewhere thinks of the 
United States as a place of fantastic riches, and immigration 
here has been the goal of generations of ambitious, adventure- 
some folk from other lands. 

This emphasis upon the high level of our national wealth 
does not mean that there are not people in our country who 
do not have satisfactory living standards. In the slums of 
our large cities, in some industrial towns, and on farms in 
sub-marginal regions, there are many who do not have proper 
diets, medical services, or educational facilities. To improve 
the lot of these people is one of the chief challenges to our 
republican form of government and to our competitive form 
of economy. Also, we know that there are many individuals 
in foreign countries who have very high standards of living. 
Not long ago I drove through several streets in one of the 
best residential sections of a large South American city. It 
is a beautiful city, and I have never seen finer homes than I 
saw on that drive. They were houses such as you find in 
very few parts of the United States. Many of them had 
four-car and five-car garages. But while a fraction of one 
per cent of the people in such cities abroad may live in 
beautiful homes, as many as ninety per cent are likely to live 
in hovels. The usual pattern is one of a very wealthy but 
very small group at the top of a pyramid whose base is a 
multitude living in what would be poverty by our standards. 

In those countries, as in our own, the extremely wealthy 
constitute a very small fraction of the total population. But 
below this relatively small wealthy class, the pattern is 
entirely different. In the United States the majority of 
people are in a middle economic class which has a very 
comfortable living standard. Nearly everywhere abroad the 
widespread distribution of necessities and small luxuries 
which marks our economy is conspicuously lacking. 

While precise figures are not readily available on a world 
scale, there are enough statistics to indicate how compara- 
tively well off we are in this country. 

Only six per cent of the world’s population lives in the 
United States. Yet we use 75 per cent of all the automobiles 
made in the world, 50 per cent of the radios, 54 per cent of 
the refrigerators. In normal times we consume 65 per cent 
of the world’s silk, 35 per cent of the wool, 24 per cent of 
the cotton. We use 52 per cent of the coffee, half or more of 
the rubber, 35 per cent of all the leather tanned in the world, 
and one-third of all the soap. Similar percentages pertain to 
nearly all the materials which people need for health and 
enjoyment of life. 


Size Nor THE ANSWER 


In seeking an explanation for the American living stand- 
ard, the reasons one commonly hears, especially from foreign- 
ers, come to mind. It is pointed out, for example, that the 


United States has a large population and that this means a- 


large working force. Now it is true that in point of popula- 


tion this is one of the world’s big nations. But, as we noted, 
our population constitutes only six per cent of the total 
world population, and yet we use a far larger percentage 





than that of the world’s output of major consumer goods. 
Further, the two countries with the largest populations, 
China and India, are those where the masses of people exist 
at a bare subsistence level and where, at not infrequent inter-., 
vals, thousands upon thousands die of hunger. 


Another explanation of our wealth is the size of our land 
area. Again it is true that in this respect we are one of the 
large countries. However, the United States, including the 
territories and possessions, actually comprises but seven per 
cent of the total world land area. This figure corresponds 
closely to our six per cent of world population, so that we 
would seem to have no more than our fair share of land. Of 
course, such a comparison disregards factors of fertility, ac- 
cessibility and climate. Nevertheless, the extent of our land, 
and even the relation between it and the number of inhabi- 
tants, does not seem an adequate explanation for our well- 
being. Some of the countries where I have recently been 
have wide lands and a density of population less than ours. 
At the other extreme, Belgium is a country which has little 
land and is densely populated. In both instances the living 
standard is markedly lower than ours. 


So although size of population and of land area may be 


-factors in accounting for our living standard, they are not 


the answer. 


AVAILABILITY OF RAw MATERIALS 


Perhaps the most widespread misconception as to the basis 
of the American living standard is the belief that our country 
has been exceptionally endowed with natural resources. We 
do, in fact, have many natural resources, but let us examine 
a few to see how we compare with the rest of the world. : 


Of the total amount of potential water-power for gener- 
ation of electricity in the world, five per cent is available 
within our borders. On the basis of our proportionate land 
area and population, this is a little less than what might be 
regarded as “our share.” From America’s trees come seven 
per cent of the world total of forest products—just about 
our share and no more. 


There are many essential raw materials of which our 
country has no indigenous supply at all, or only a small 
one. We have little or no natural rubber, tin, nickel, man- 
ganese, mercury, cobalt, industrial diamonds, or quartz 
crystals for electronic equipment. All these are vital to an 
industrial civilization. Our indigenous supply of lead, cop- 
per, chromium, uranium, bauxite, and a host of other essen- 
tials are low in proportion to our use of these materials. 

We have about 35 per cent of the world’s proved oil 
reserves and 50 per cent of the known coal reserves. Esti- 
mates of the volume of iron ore lying in American earth 
vary from 25 to 50 per cent of the world’s store. These 
figures appear to support the idea that we have been highly 
blessed by nature. But it must be remembered that the 
existence and extent of mineral resources in any location can 
be determined only by wide and persistent exploration. So 
the figures on the proportion of these resources situated in 
the United States do not necessarily indicate that we have 
more of these materials than other people but that we have 
been more energetic in seeking and developing them. This 
interpretation is supported by the fact that although the 
United States has only 12 per cent of the world’s land area 
geologically favorable for the occurrence of petroleum, we 
have discovered about two-thirds of all the oil found in the 
world to date. This is simply because any person in our 
country can win the rewards of finding oil; so there are more 
people looking for oil in America than there are in other 
nations. If the rest of the world were explored as intensively 
for mineral wealth as the United States has been, it is likely 
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that our proportion of reserves would decline percentage- 
wise. 

In this connection, Professor Erich W. Zimmermann, of 
the University of Texas, speaks of iron deposits, coal veins, 
underground oil, etc., as “neutral stuff.” He says that they 
become “natural resources” only after human effort and skill 
have been applied. 

It is impossible to attribute the American standard of 
living merely to an abundance of natural resources. In fact, 
if the mere presence of natural raw materials in a country 
were enough to assure to its people a plentiful supply of 
goods made from those materials, a country like Brazil 
would have more automobiles than any other. For an auto- 
mobile is built largely of steel; that means iron ore and coal. 
In the course of a normal life of eight years an automobile 
consumes sixteen times its weight in gasoline; that means 
petroleum. On the average, an automobile requires about 
thirty pounds of rubber per year. Brazil has some coal, and 
its iron ore deposits are among the richest in the world. It 
has considerable areas favorable for the presence of oil. It 
is the original home cf natural rubber. Yet Brazil has one 
car for every 342 persons, while the United States has one 
for every five persons. Further, all Brazil’s automobiles are 
imported. Some are assembled, but none is actually manu- 
factured, within the country. Like Brazil, the Dutch East 
Indies are rich in petroleum and rubber and have some iron 
ore. But there are few automobiles there, and none is made 
locally. 

Considering natural raw materials from another stand- 
point, if it is maintained that they are the primary basis of 
a plentiful production of consumer goods, how can we ac- 
count for the fact that the United States, which must import 
virtually all its tin, turns out 85 per cent of all the food in 
the world preserved in tin cans, or that well over half of all 
the tires in the world are American-made although there is 
not a single rubber-tree plantation within our borders? 

Abundant natural raw materials are no doubt important 
to a satisfactory living standard, but clearly they are not the 
sole factor. 


CoMPETITION—AMERICAN BRAND 


What, then, is a more adequate explanation than any of 
these others for the wealth that has been made available to 
the masses of our people? It seems to me that the answer 
lies in something less obvious than size of population, area of 
land, or the presence of natural resources. I believe it is an 
intangible, but none the less real, quality of the economic 
system we have developed. This characteristic is competition 
—competition of a very special kind. 

Now it is true that in most other countries there is com- 
petition, of a sort, in business. But it is not the American 
brand. 

Here in America competition is complete. There is com- 
petition at all levels and from all directions. Geographic 
areas, industries, corporations, new inventions and people, 
all compete one with another. 

Here, the South competes with the North in the manu- 
facture of cotton textiles. The West competes with the 
East in shoes. If Missouri can make and distribute shoes 
which are as good as those made in New England but are 
lower in price, that is to the benefit of the general public. 
Missouri will take part of New England’s shoe business, 
and New England will have to use Yankee ingenuity to de- 
velop some other activity to fill the gap. 

Here also we have industry competing with industry. 
Many of us have seen the electric street car all but elim- 
inated by bus and private auto transportation. Today we 
see the airlines competing with the railroads, and we see 








the railroads, in turn, speeding up their schedules and intro- 
ducing new conveniences for travelers to meet this competi- 
tion. 

Oil competes vigorously with coal as a fuel. In response, 
the coal industry has set up a research organization which 
is working on such developments as a gas turbine locomotive 
that burns powdered coal, a smokeless household stove to use 
bituminous coal of even the poorer grades, and a new fully 
automatic stoker for home heating. It is fair to wonder 
whether that research group would have been set up if the 
coal industry had not felt the pressure of competing forms 
of fuel. 

Tomorrow atomic power may compete with oil as an 
energy source. But the oil industry, which is most active in 
scientific research, is not in despair. It believes that ample 
opportunity will be found for the use of all energy sources 
and that, even if the atom should supplant petroleum in some 
cases, it will be entirely possible to find new and useful em- 
ployment for the oil thus displaced. 


OppoRTUNITY FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


In American corporations most of the people in top posi- 
tions got there in competition with other individuals. Few 
of them started out at the top or were born into their jobs. 
They have had to sharpen their abilities in contest and have 
had to prove their capacities. The former board chairman of 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), recently retired, began his 
working career in a pumping station of an oil pipeline com- 
pany where his duties included sweeping the station floor. 

A leading American advertising agency recently conducted 
a survey to learn the starting salaries of the top executives 
of fifty of the largest businesses in the United States. The 
average for the 1943 men surveyed was $13.40 a week. Only 
seven had started at more than $25 weekly. 

In Europe a man who starts fairly low in a business 
organization and ends up as a chief executive is looked upon 
with surprise. In this country such a career occasions little 
comment because it is the pattern—not the exception. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 


American competition not only reaches throughout all 
levels and cross-sections of industry, but it is coupled with a 
strong tradition of fair play. Critics of the system, both here 
and abroad, often overlook this fact. They tend to regard 
the competitive system as a carry-over into civilized society of 
the law of the jungle, as a conflict which admits no rules and 
in which only the very strongest and most ruthless survive. 
Obviously, if people are going to live together in an orderely, 
productive, happy society, such conditions cannot be allowed 
to exist among business units any more than we can allow 
competition among individuals to be settled with knife and 
pistol. 

Any idea that American business competition is a claw- 
and-fang proposition is a misconception. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this generality just as there are excep- 
tions to the general rule of forebearance and politeness in 
social life. But the person who violates the conventions of 
personal behavior soon finds himself under the pressure of 
community disapproval, and there is a very strong pressure 
of public opinion in America against violation of fair play in 
business competition. 

American competition is tough, but it is not without rules. 
Most of these rules are unwritten, but a number of broad 
principles have been framed in law or otherwise formally 
established. For example, the American conviction that com- 
petition is a good thing finds expression in the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust acts. Our businessmen sometimes complain 
loudly about these laws, but I believe this occurs when busi- 
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nessmen feel that the laws are being unfairly interpreted or 
administered and does not reflect disapproval of the laws 
themselves. The Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act are other instances of rules of fair 
play in our system, 

The spirit of sportsmanship in our competition was illus- 
trated by a recent newspaper report about a nurseryman in 
New Jersey whose plot was swept by fire. To obtain salable 
stock again from seedlings would have taken eight years. 
But his competitors appeared one day with $2,500 worth of 
young trees which they set out with their own equipment to 
put him back in business at once. 


Types OF REGULATION 


Feeling that the type of competition that has developed in 
this country might explain our high level of production, | 
discussed this idea with people I met in my travels. And 
frequently, while admitting that they do not practice compe- 
tition as we do, they would say, ‘We tried that and it didn’t 
work; so we felt obliged to modify competition and put 
certain restrictions on it.”” When I talked with them further, 
it became apparent that they had actually never known the 
American system. 

In all the countries I visited in Europe and South America, 
trade—especially in its competitive aspects—tends to be 
regulated not only in broad principle, as it is in this country, 
but in detail. Regulation is framed and exercised by govern- 
ments, by trade associations and cartels, or by governments 
and trade associations in collaboration. 

As an illustration, suppose a corporation wants to intro- 
duce a new line of goods or a young man wishes to open 
a retail shop. In several European countries this would not 
be possible unless it could be shown that the corporation or 
the young man had operated such a business previously in 
the same territory. If the young man could not furnish such 
proof, this shop would have to be operated by someone else 
who had previously operated a similar shop. 

Throughout the industrial fabric of many countries the 
division of existing business is of greater importance than 
the creating of new opportunity. There are innumerable 
vested interests—as many in the field of “‘little business” 
as in “big business.” 

Producers, wholesalers and retailers of a given product 
may be banded togther in an association. If a merchant 
attempts to open a business without joining the association, 
he will soon go bankrupt for lack of wares to sell, since the 
association will not deal with a non-member. And the gates 
of such trade association membership are often closely 
guarded. 

The London Economist referred recently to the hampering 
effects of this philosophy as it affects British business: 

“It is difficult to deny that there is a sluggishness about 
British actions, public and private, that does not exist 
elsewhere. . . . There is no active discontent, but also 
no sparkle or enthusiasm. . . . There is a conspiracy of 
labor, capital and the state to deny enterprise its re- 
ward. ... The embattled trade association movement 
has (put) any attempt to reduce costs and prices by 
greater skill or enterprise under the ban of ‘destructive 
competition.’ The industrialist who discovers a way of 
making better things more cheaply (which is what he is 
sent on earth to do) is deprived by the state of all pecu- 
niary return and by his own colleagues of any social 
reward... . 

“The same process has been applied to the wage earner 
as well. .. . The whole effect of the growth in strength of 
the trade union movement—indeed, one can say its delib- 


erate intention—has been to divorce the worker’s income 
from any dependence on the efforts he makes. . . . 

“The growth of trade associations, of price-fixing and 
market-sharing devices—the whole apparatus of protec- 
tion, in fact—is inspired by nothing so much as by the 
desire to prevent the bankruptcy of the inefficient—even 
if, thereby, the progress of the efficient is also impeded... . 
In a competitive economy, such as the American, when 
one firm acquires a more efficient machine and cuts prices, 
all others are compelled to follow suit, whether they can 
‘afford’ to or not.” 


RESTRICTIONS AND ENTERPRISE 


While in South America, I encountered another sort of 
trade restriction. This affected businesses already in existence 
which might wish to expand their service to the public. A 
Jersey affiliate there thought it might increase revenue from 
its service stations by selling cold drinks to patrons waiting 
for their cars to be serviced. This, they found, would be 
impossible since all soft-drink licenses in the areas where 
the service stations operated had been distributed to others. 
The existing soft-drink merchants had in effect purchased 
the right to do business in the area and at the same time 
had acquired a protection against competition. When it was 
further suggested that the drinks might be given away as an 
extra feature of the stations’ service, they discovered this 
also would be impossible. Giving away the drinks would be 
interpreted as lowering the price of gasoline to the consumer, 
and prices in that country were fixed by the government. 

Such restrictive practices do not allow a large number of 
new businesses to come into being and then allow the public 
to decide by its patronage which enterprises shall survive. 
Control is taken away from the public and placed in the 
hands of a small group or with the government. The effect 
can hardly be to put people who are already in business on 
their mettle. 

In contrast, the result of a system, which has as one of its 
cardinal principles the greatest possible freedom for starting 
new enterprises or expanding existing ones, is that many 
people do start businesses, from small bakeries, hardware 
stores and newsstands to large factories and department 
stores. And since the system leaves it to the free choice of 
the people to decide which enterprises shall prosper and how 
much they shall prosper, there are powerful incentive to 
business to improve products and services and to keep prices 
down. 

The oil industry, with which I am particularly familiar, is 
especially competitive. Each one of scores of companies is 
striving to develop new business and to hold it. As a result 
of this effort, the price of gasoline has declined from about 
30 cents a gallon in 1920 to less than 15 cents currently, 
exclusive of taxes. And in the meantime quality and service 
to the public have steadily gone up. For example, quality 
as measured on the octane scale has gone up since 1928 from 
about 60 to 78. This quality improvement alone has saved 
the American public hundreds of millions of dollars through 
improved engine performance. In comparison, in one South 
American country where the petroleum business is under 
government monopoly, gasoline retails at the equivalent of 
55 cents per gallon including tax. In any part of the United 
States similar grades would sell for 15 to 20 cents per 
gallon. 

CoMPETITION IN ACTION 


A further attribute of our system is that it puts a premium 
upon efficiency, which leads to low prices and high wages, 
which in turn mean that more people can buy the great 
quantities of goods we turn out. 

In the United States not only are money wages high but 
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real wages are also higher than anywhere else. The average 
American factory worker can buy a pair of work shoes with 
the wages of three and one-half hours of work, whereas the 
English worker has to labor nine hours to make enough to 
buy a pair of work shoes, and in Italy a man must put in 
24 hours of work for a pair of shoes. 

In the United States it takes one work-hour to make a 


cotton shirt. It takes four hours in Great Britain and took 
nine and one-half in pre-war Germany. Sixty work-hours 
go into an average radio made in a United States factory; 
171 in Great Britain; 262 in Sweden. 

A U. S. coal miner, using American methods and machin- 
ery, produces more than seven times as much coal as a Rus- 
sian miner in a given period of time. An American farmer, 
using American power-driven equipment, produces four and 
a half times more than a Russian farmer. An American 
steel worker produces as much steel as three Russians. 

In one European city I visited, the driver of a tank-truck 
for transporting petroleum products receives a wage of about 
$45 per month. Wages for tank-truck drivers in New York 
City are about $275 a month. Yet despite this higher wage- 
rate, the cost of handling oil products from terminal to cus- 
tomer is about 1.75 cents per gallon in New York as com- 
pared with 3.25 cents in the European city. Naturally the 
wage-earner can be paid more when efficiency thus reduces 
the unit-cost of operation. 

There is no secret about this efficiency; it is not a guarded 
formula. The methods used in the United States are avail- 





able to businessmen everywhere. But here competition forces 
business constantly to seek better and better methods and to 
develop machines by which the efforts of the individual 
workers become more productive. 

In these days of accelerated social change, of the stresses 
arising from such change, and of propaganda and emotion- 
charged statements for or against different political and eco- 
nomic ideologies, it is important that Americans see clearly 
the accomplishments of our system and understand what 
makes it go. This is not to say that our system is perfect 
as it operates today. But unless all of us realize where its 
essential vitality lies, in attempting to improve it we may 
inadvertently impair that vitality seriously. 

And there is more involved in the American system than 
material well-being. The economic aspect of human living 
is so interwoven with all the other aspects that limitations 
of fundamental liberty in one realm lead to limitations in 
other realms. It is no mere coincidence that our method 
of doing business has developed in a land devoted to ideals of 
personal liberty, or that the totalitarian systems of fascism 
and communism not only restrict or prohibit competitive 
business but also restrict or eliminate other liberties. In all 
history there has not been any important society in which 
there was freedom of worship and freedom of speech but 
not economic freedom. Whether economic liberty grows 
out of political liberty or the other way around seems beside 
the point. What is important is that they always exist to- 
gether. 


“Leadership Has Been Offered Us” 


EXTEND A HELPING HAND TO DEMOCRACIES 


By SAM RAYBURN, United States Representative from Texas 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1947 


REGRET deeply to detain you at this late hour. I 
| would not now ask your indulgence if I did not feel so 

very deeply the moving hour in which we live, if I did 
not have a memory, if I had not been a Member of the 
Congress during the first great war, and, of course, a Mem- 
ber of Congress during the last great war. I saw us win a 
glorious victory in 1918. I saw us throw away the fruits 
of that victory. I knew that isolationism existed in the 
United States before that war. It was not evident to any 
great extent during that war, but after the war that infamy 
crawled out of the shadows and made itself very evident. 

I hope that after more than a quarter of a century in 
which to find out our mistake we do not repeat that mistake 
and withdraw from the remainder of the world and not 
be willing to do a man’s part in the world’s great work of 
peace as our fighting men in two wars did a man’s job on 
the battlefields of the earth. I trust that in our considera- 
tions here and in the other body this thing called isolation- 
ism may not again crawl out of the shadows and defeat the 
hopes of men and again break the heart of the world. 

Woodrow Wilson came back from France many years ago 
with a dream of world cooperation, world concord, and 
world peace. That was spurned by the representatives of 
the people. He cried out at that hour and made a prediction 
that if we did not cooperate, if we did not do our part in 
the effort for permanent world peace, that the world within 
25 years, a quarter of a century, would be shocked by a 
greater and a more devastating war than even that one. His 
prediction came tragically true. We stand today with the 





leadership urging upon us certain action. Whether we like 
that leadership or not we have it. It is the voice of America 
and whether that leadership is followed or spurned will have 
a tremendous effect upon our position and our influence in 
this world. 

A few weeks ago our leader came to us and said: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world 
today necessitates my appearance before a joint session of 
the Congress. The foreign policy and the national secur- 
ity of this country are involved. 
This bill was reported to the Senate. 

that body had this to say: 


Mr. President, in response to the urgent recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has unanimously reported 
the bill (S. 938) entitled “A bill to provide for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey.” 

It could be alternatively titled “A bill to support the 
purposes of the United Nations to maintain international 
peace and security,” or it could be titled “A bill to serve 
America’s self-interest in the maintenance of independent 
governments.” 

Further on he said: 


This is a plan to forestall aggression which, once rolling, 
could snowball into global danger of vast design. It is a 
plan for peace. It is a plan to sterilize the seeds of war. 
We do not escape war by running away from it. No one 
ran away from war at Munich. 


A great Senator in 
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Another great Senator of that body had this to say: 


There is ample evidence that these armed bands are 
being encouraged, stimulated, and motivated from the 
States of Albania; Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, all of which 
are under the domination of Russia and her communistic 
system. 

Only this week our great Secretary of State, who is not a 
warmonger—God knows he has seen enough of war—in a 
letter to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton], 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, had this to 
say, and I will read only one paragraph: 

My strong conviction that immediate passage of this bill 
is a matter of the greatest urgency was made even more 
positive by the recent meeting in Moscow. 
This bill, not mangled by amendments. 

about this bill. 


He is talking 


That is the Secretary of State. That is the man who 
planned our campaigns and led our armies triumphantly to 
victory. Are his words to be taken lightly? He just re- 
turned from Moscow. He thinks this aid to Turkey and to 
Greece is urgent, and should be given now. Shall we listen 
to him, shall we listen to the head of the Government and 
to Senators who sat around these tables trying to bring about 
world concord, world cooperation and world peace, or shall 
we listen to some one who is so scared of war that he is 
willing to allow conditions to again obtain in the world that 
brought us into two wars? 

I remember not many years ago when we were trying to 
prepare this country for an eventuality and an emergency 
if it should come. I remember when we were trying to 
appropriate money to build 5,500 airplanes. Men took to the 
well of this House and said, ““Whom are we preparing to 
fight?” 

Pull down the map and look at Greece and Turkey. 
What does it mean if they are absorbed into the maw of 
communism and accept the leadership of Russia, which they 


do not want to accept? That includes Turkey, Greece, the 
Middle East, the Mediterranean, northern Africa, Italy, and 
maybe France. If $400,000,000 will help to stop that, I 
for one, am willing to appropriate it. Maybe if our vision 
had been broader, our insight keener a few years ago, and 
we had built up our forces, there might not have been a 
Pearl Harbor. They knew we were unprepared to fight 
and, frankly, they read speeches and newspaper articles, some 
of them from the United States, that made the Japanese 
think we would not fight. General Marshall said, “This 
bill.” 

Now, let me say just a word about one amendment that 
is going to be offered, as I understand, and that is about this 
thing of turning the matter over to the United Nations. 
The United Nations is impotent to handle this matter. The 
United Nations has not the money, it has not the power, it 
has not the organization to do this job. So, it would appear 
to me that the better thing to do and the more candid 
thing to do by the people who intend to support an amend- 
ment like that would be to rise upon the floor of this House 
and move to strike the enacting clause from this bill. If 
Greece and Turkey need help, they need it now; not 60 
days from now, not 90 days from now or a year from now. 
It might be too late, my friends; it might be too late. 

It is a trite expression that we stand at the crossroads. I 
think we do. We are the most powerful Nation that has 
existed on the face of the earth, comparably, since the Caesars 
bestrode the world like a colossus. Leadership has been of- 
fered us. People who love liberty and cry for a fair chance 
want us to assume that leadership and lead the world and 
not follow in this challenging hour, on this fateful day and 
in these fateful times. If we do not accept our responsibility, 
if we do not move forward and extend a helping hand to 
people who need and want help, who are democracies or 
want to be, who do not want to be smothered by communism, 
if we do not, I repeat, assume our place, God help us; God 
help this world. ' 


Fashions in International Economy 


THE WORLD WANTS LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE 


By WILLIAM L. BATT, President of SKF 
Delivered to the Fashion Group, Inc., New York, N. Y., April 15, 1947 


today could be a sparkling and not too heavy a discus- 
sion of some of the fascinating and always appealing 
aspects of the world of fashion and beauty. 

Someone else would have to make that talk—not I. But 
as a justification for this subject of mine today, I would 
remind you that some 80 per cent of the wealth of this nation 
is controlled by women, and that more and more women 
today are interested in the affairs of their nation and of the 
world. 

You are a particularly internationally-minded group be- 
cause fashions know no boundaries; you have seen the fleeting 
idea come to life in a Parisian side street and blossom into 
a line of merchandise that stampeded customers in Sandusky 
and Sacramento. 

I have come here today to appeal for your help, and 
through you, the help of the women of America, in looking 
at some of our international economic problems, because they 
seem to me to be so closely related to world peace and be- 
cause the decisions which this country is making these very 
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days, or failing to make, may have such a vital bearing on 
the shape of our world of the future. 

It is no wonder, I suppose, that we Americans tend to 
complacency. In its products and marketing at home, the 
United States has surely come of age. More and better 
things for the better living of more people are available 
here than any place else in the world. Here live about five 
per cent of the world’s people. They have over 50 per cent 
of the world’s production, 40 per cent of the world’s electric 
power, 75 per cent of the world’s gold. Plant layout worth 
is 20 billion more than in 1939. We have the largest supply 
of consumer goods and capital goods in our history. 

More importantly, over 40 per cent of all our people are 
producing and servicing goods, with largest per cent any- 
where of women and children exempt from working. That 
is why we are the envy of the world. That is why all the 
world looks at what we do, or fail to do, with gravest 
concern. 

That is why depression or even recession here, almost auto- 
matically means depression in the rest of the world. 
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On the crude maps of the Middle Ages, all roads led to 
Jerusalem. Today all roads lead to the United States. 
Most of these roads are filled with people in trouble. 

The great movement toward some kind of freedom of a 
billion people in the Far East is a challenge such as the 
world has never before seen. 

Which road will they take? 
munism, to fascism? 

These people everywhere look at us with envy possibly 
but surely with question. Here they see goods and food and 
money in what seem to them to be profusion and surplus. 
To them, we appear to be rolling in wealth and surfeited 
with food while they starve. Isn’t it a matter for sober 
reflection? 

I was interested in the remarks of Dr. Schuster of Hunter 
College who recently commented on two American illusions: 
the first that everyone in the world likes us, and the second 
that we like everybody else in the world. Neither is cor- 
rect and that brings me to one of the points I want to make 
today. 

America has come of age at home but in her foreign rela- 
tions, both economic and political she is unsure, immature 
and undeveloped. We are confused and uncertain, Must 
we carry the world on our shoulders? Is the United Nations 
organization to be the answer? ‘Today America is at the 
cross-roads. What we do, equally what we fail to do, may 
well determine the peace of the world in these years imme- 
diately to come. The President has in some measure focused 
that issue in his request for help for Greece and Turkey. 
Obviously not the whole picture. More and more of us, I 
believe, are slowly coming to realize what a tremendous 
change the recent war made in our world position. 

This was not merely a political war. It destroyed the 
economic structures of part of the world and dislocated, to 
the point of catastrophe, the economy of almost every other 
nation, including the victors. 

One fact stands out above all others in the wake of this 
war—it is that economic peace must go hand in hand with 
political peace. 

Throughout the world, vast areas stand either in ruins or 
on the brink of disaster. Poverty and cold and hunger are 
viciously rampant. Ways of life that men have followed 
for generations have been overgrown by a jungle of eco- 
nomic and political chaos. 

Yet there still are voices in our land who say this is no 
concern of ours. Some of them are the same voices which in 
September, 1940, when France had fallen and Britain was 
fighting for her life in the skies over London, were then talk- 
ing the fatuous language of isolationism. It seems almost 
incredible now to recall that only a year before Pearl Harbor 
the question of continuing selective service hinged on two 
votes in the House of Representatives. 

I mention that shocking record because now that imme- 
diate danger is past, voices which should have been tempered 
by the bitter experience of two world wars are now refurbish- 
ing their threadbare arguments to weaken this nation’s re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

They have been attacking the International Trade Organ- 
ization plan of the United Nations, the organization of 
which will be discussed at a meeting of eighteen nations in 
Geneva this month. They have brushed off the dust of 
decades from all the old arguments for high tariffs which 
were first marshalled about the time of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
when the United States was still a debtor nation and the 
foundations of our modern industrial economy were being 
laid. Those were the days when our infant industries did 
need real protection for we were a young and struggling 
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nation bucking the practiced salesmanship of powerful Euro- 
pean empires. 

Today their arguments are about the same: we must not 
lower tariffs because we shall be deluged with low priced 
goods from abroad that will take the bread out of the mouth 
of the American workingman. 

I am happy to see that the American Federation of Labor 
has endorsed extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, because those gentlemen have a certain disposition for 
knowing the fact of economic life. 

Of course, tariffs cannot be indiscriminately lowered but 
the general line of argument has a lot of bunk in it. 

Look at one example only—manganese, a material vital 
for making iron and steel. We have a little poor grade in 
the United States but for 30 years a small but effective lobby 
has succeeded in keeping a tariff on this material. In 1939, 
the value of our total home production was a little over 
$700,000, while we paid duties of three million! This is 
not protection of a small and vital growing industry but a 
subsidy paid by all the American people to a few who have 
wielded strong political influence. There are scores of 
similar cases. 

We must import if we want to export, and many areas 
and many industries here must export if they are to maintain 
employment. Our productive capacity is fast reaching such 
levels that almost inevitably we shall soon be capable of pro- 
ducing more goods in many lines than we can consume at 
home. 

In this connection, I cannot fail to point out that our 
price levels must have a direct bearing on the ability of for- 
eigners to buy from us. Already the real value of the British 
loan to the British people is sharply decreased because of the 
rise in prices of the things they must buy from us. 

While it is true that our exports in total represented only 
about 10 per cent of our production, it has meant 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent to some of our agicultural products such as 
cotton and tobacco. Were it not for foreign markets, the 
South, with a total population of 40 million, would become 
a very depressed area and a poor market for suppliers from 
other parts of this area. Everybody would suffer. 

The motion picture industry, to pick only one, now finds 
itself concerned with Britain’s economic difficulty; for that 
industry, with an output of over two billion annually, re- 
ceives approximately 40 per cent of its gross revenues from 
foreign markets, of which the British is one of the most 
important. British cabinet members recently have questioned 
whether imports of motion pictures should not be completely 
stopped when the country is so strapped for dollars with 
which to buy desperately needed essentials. I won’t bore 
you by citing the many other industries which account for 
billions of dollars of our international production and which 
are also heavily dependent on export markets. 

But these exports cannot be paid for unless we import, 
as I said a little earlier. Questions of foreign exchange 
are Greek to most Americans, but they are becoming more 
real day by day. We want dollars for our goods, not pounds 
sterling, or francs, or kronor, or guilders, and one of the 
principal sources of those dollars has been from our purchase 
of the goods of those countries. 

I shall never forget one of the most attractive advertise- 
ments I have ever seen, prepared by Life Magazine, to illus- 
trate this point. The picture showed a brilliantly colored 
field of flowers and alongside of it the caption “They’re 
raising American pay checks in the tulip fields of Holland.” 
Our purchase of seven million dollars of bulbs from Holland 
in the final quarter of last year not only brought us beauty, 
but it made jobs for American workmen here at home. 
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I think there is evidence to indicate that more and more 
of us Americans are slowly accepting this basic principle, 
that we cannot long have an export trade unless we are ready 
to import. To an audience like this that conclusion is as 
simple as it is obvious; it must be made more obvious to our 
fellow citizens. 

Other nations have had to learn that lesson under the 
most trying circumstances and it is daily borne in on the 
British people with biting emphasis, except that with them 
the situation is reversed. They owe the rest of the world 
today, and they must export if they are to live. I have the 
deepest admiration for the discipline and the courage which 
the British people are showing to the world in this really 
stark economic crisis with which they are faced. 

It has always been a difficult lesson for us to learn. The 
question of foreign trade and tariffs has regularly touched 
off debates that have stirred the nation from its infancy. 

The question first arose in the period just after the Revo- 
lution when the various states were loosely bound together 
in the Articles of Confederation. While the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution was being argued, several of the 
states embroiled themselves in disputes so ridiculous that they 
seem almost improbable today. Many of them verged on 
slapstick comedy. 

The brawling between New York on one side and Con- 
necticut and New Jersey on the other was especially ludi- 
crous. The New Yorkers concluded that too much money 
was going out to Connecticut and New Jersey. Connecticut 
supplied most of the firewood used in the city, and the 
farmers of New Jersey sent boatloads of vegetables, chickens 
and eggs across the river. So New York enacted a tariff 
law and slapped a heavy duty on these homely products. 
Every chicken peddler from across the river had to take his 
fowls to the custom house, have them valued and obtain 
clearance papers. Eggs were counted and taxed, sticks of 
firewood were measured, the value of cabbages was appraised. 
Duties had to be paid on everything. So New Jersey retali- 
ated by slapping a tax of $1800 on a lighthouse which the 
city had built on Sandy Hook. In Connecticut, the mer- 
chants formed a boycott association and bound themselves 
under penalties not to buy or sell in New York City. 

Tempers had long since flared to such an extent that 
Lewis Morris, the father of Gouverneur Morris, instructed 
the executor of his will to give his son the best education 
possible in England or America, barring only Connecticut. 
He wrote that if the boy were sent to school in Con- 
necticut he might “acquire that low craft and cunning so 
incident to the people of that country.” 

The situation that existed between the various states, before 
the Censtitution abolished such interstate bickering, some- 
what parallels the economic relations between the nations of 
the world as they strive to perfect the United Nations Trade 
Organization. 

This United Nations Trade Organization is our responsi- 
bility. We have been affirming its principles since the Atlan- 
tic Charter in 1941 when we said with great enthusiasm to 
all the world, “To further the enjoyment by all states of 
access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials of the 
world.” 

We have been largely responsible for the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund set up “‘to facili- 
tate the expansion and balanced growth of international 
trade.” And we have invested several billions of dollars 


in that enterprise. 

We have already made extensive loans to other countries 
on the continent on the condition that they join us in reduc- 
ing barriers to trade. 





We prepared and published the original proposals for the 
expansion of world trade and employment, and obtained the 
full agreement of the British, French and other governments 
to the important points in these proposals. We issued the 
original invitations to negotiate for the reduction of trade 
barriers. We introduced the resolution that was adopted 
by the United Nations organization which authorized the 
formation of an International Trade Organization, and it 
was our charter that the preparatory committee adopted as 
the basis for its work in London last fall. The International 
Trade Organization is recognized everywhere as an Ameri- 
can project. We have brought the rest of the world along 
on it step by step during these last years. 

If the isolationists and a few selfish and shortsighted men 
should force abandonment of this program for freer world 
trade, it would be tantamount to abdication of our dominant 
position in the world. If we should abandon it now as we 
abandoned the League of Nations a generation ago, there is 
small chance that the world would seriously consider another 
program proposed by the United States for a long time to 
come. 

Those nations of the world who are doubtful of the 
dependability of the United States in making and keeping 
international agreements would again say, as they have had 
too many opportunities before to say, that the American 
people in their international relations, promise too much and 
do too little. 

As one average American citizen, I welcome the thought- 
ful debate now taking place in the Congress on the subject 
of President Truman’s request for aid in the Mediterranean 
and I hope the Congress will support him; not because I 
am fully happy over some of the implications as to military 
assistance, but because it seems to me to be a necessary part 
of our national discipline to support the President when he 
has made as much of an effort as Mr. Truman apparently 
made here to obtain the advice of leaders of both parties in 
the Congress before his public announcement. 

Our form of government makes the matter of international 
commitments an extremely difficult one. The balance of 
power between the Executive, the Legislative and Judicial 
so admirably adapted to dealing with our problems at home, 
has certain grave imperfections in the making of international 
commitments. I have watched the administration of our 
foreign relations with more than usual interest over the 
last many years and feel rather definitely that there is a 
greater degree of organization and discipline between the 
President, the Cabinet and the leaders of Congress today 
than at any earlier period within my knowledge. 

To any one familiar with the organization of the British 
government, where the Prime Minister and the cabinet, 
themselves Members of Parliament and representing the 
party in power, can develop policy and make commitments, 
almost immediately where necessary, and with the practical 
assurance that those policies will be ratified by the Parlia- 
ment, the uncertainty attached to commitments by our Ex- 
ecutive as a result of probable action of the Congress, can 
only be a matter for concern. 

It has been this continued uncertainty as to what America 
ceuld do that has contributed to some distrust of us by the 
rest of the world. Perhaps it is also true that we give to 
the rest of the world the appearance of an absence of national 
discipline; it can well lay the basis for a question as to 
whether the Democratic system as we practice it, is as de- 
sirable as we insist it to be. We cannot expect the rest of 
the world to like us if they can not admire our behavior, 
and we must expect fear of our cultural and ideological 
domination if our pattern of international behavior falls 
short of the obligations arising from our immense power. 
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Some of you will say that the rest of the world only wants 
our dollars, but I would have to take issue with that. 
Basically, what the world wants from us is leadership and 
guidance in the re-establishment of a healthy world. Some 
money, of course, and I think it would be misleading not 
to recognize that those dollar credits must be substantial. 
The $400,000,000 for Greece and Turkey is only a start. 
Korea, China, France, Holland and Germany, possibly even 
England again, will have to have further financial help be- 
fore they are self-supporting and there is no place it can 
come from except the United States. It is, of course, the 
uncertainty of that amount and the unmeasurable risks that 
seem to go with bailing out the whole of Europe that will 
properly worry our Congress, but we had just as well face 
this fact squarely, if we accept it, that Europe cannot rebuild 
itself without help and that there is no place for that help 
to come from except the United States. 

But merely furnishing financial help alone is not enough 
and indeed, that alone would be dangerous. Economic recon- 
struction will require dollars. But what is fundamentally 
needed so badly in these devastated areas is technical skill, 
professional and management skill, which the United States 
has to a degree not remotely matched any other place in the 
world. These are the skills which, with the goods made 
available by strictly supervised credits, really could provide 
the rebuilding so desperately needed for the hundreds of 
millions of people in much of the rest of the world. 

When I say that American productive genius can solve 
the problems of two-way foreign trade in the same way they 
solve their day-to-day problems, I remember a recent accom- 
plishment of the Arthur D. Little Co. in Boston. 

Their chemists reflected one day upon the old adage: 
“You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

So they obtained 100 sows’ ears, put them through vari- 
ous chemical processes and obtained a fibrous material which 
they then had woven into silken purses and presented to some 
of their friends and customers. 

American industrial genius can—and must—recognize its 
abilities to make silk purses out of many international sows’ 
ears if this system of ours is to prosper and expand in a world 
at peace . . . and if industrial democracy is to be chosen 
by the peoples of the world as their way of life. 

As a part of this program of spreading our experience, I 
cannot fail to tell you about one contribution which we shall 
make which I hope will be of value. Some of you may re- 
member the International Congress on Management held in 
Washington in 1938. At that time, Stockholm was selected 
for the meeting point for a Congress in 1941, but, of course, 
the war made that impossible. A group of some 200 Ameri- 
cans interested in the problems of management will go to 
Stockholm in July of this year, and together with the rest 
of the world, will try to set out in clear relief what manage- 
ment has learned in these last seven critical years, from first- 
hand knowledge. I know that the rest of the world is 
hungry to hear what American management has accomplished 
through the war period and which will be of vital assistance 
in the problems of peace. 

As we shoulder more and more world responsibility, there 
is no reason why we shouldn’t be hard headed and realistic 
about it. 

Merely to pour dollars into Greek hands would be foolish. 
Let us insist on supervising how those dollars are to be 
spent, so that at the earliest possible moment they will have 
made the Greek people again self-supporting. We shall be 
called hard names, no doubt—but that is unimportant, if we 
gain our objective. 

Will this money be repaid? In the case of Greece, prob- 
ably not. The things Greece could export are limited in 





quantity and value but that doesn’t mean they shouldn't be 
under some pressure to repay. 

To bring your thoughts back, let me emphasize that these 
loans and the interest on them, if they are to be paid, must 
represent vastly more imports into the United States. 

We're too intelligent a people to continue to hide our 
heads in the sands of international trade relationships. 

Let’s face the facts now; let’s not again lay the foundation 
for another series of years of recrimination—“they ran out 
on their debts.” They'll run out on these billions, unless 
we are willing to reduce tariffs and trade barriers and accept 
more imported goods. They will have no choice. 

One new factor helps the picture of two-way trade some- 
what. We are actually running out of some of the raw 
materials vital to our economy, and will need to buy more 
and more abroad. These two wars have made a heavy drain, 
such as copper which used to be available and of which we 
now have to import almost 90 per cent. We should stockpile 
many materials available abroad such as Turkish chrome, 
bauxite, tin ore, high grade iron ore, and so on. 

To draw the attention of Mr. and Mrs. America, it might 
be practicable for retail stores to hold special import days 
when they could feature, through their window displays and 
their newspaper and radio advertising, some of the interest- 
ing things from foreign countries which they have to sell. 
This would be a concrete down-to-earth lesson in the work- 
ing of two way world trade and if the press people of this 
group think well of the idea, it might be taken up in a large 
way across the country as a merchandising slant of more than 
bargain-basement significance in driving home the fact that 
we cannot hope to sell abroad and get paid for it unless we 
buy abroad in economic balance. 

What can you and I, as citizens, do about all this? 

I have come here today to appeal for your help, and 
through you, the help of the women of America, in under- 
standing this problem of two-way foreign trade and taking 
steps to solve it. You, as business women, as career women, 
as editors and commentators, as copy chiefs on advertising 
trends that affect every American home, may well want to 
take leadership in enlisting the support of women everywhere 
for freer-moving world trade. 

If the woman in every American home can understand 
why the question of reciprocal trade is of such urgent impor- 
tance to her family and to her children, I believe we shall 
have made much progress toward lasting peace. 

If you will accept a suggestion from a mere man, you may 
be able to form a Reciprocal Trade Committee of the Fash- 
ion Group to study and explain to the feminine world how 
freer-moving world trade can make positive contributions to 
world peace. 

And I am certain that many of the members of your group 
may be able to devise new ways in their business dealings 
to encourage the buying as well as the selling of merchandise 
abroad. 

Perhaps through your leadership, the powerful influence 
of women’s organizations throughout the country can be 
brought to bear upon this question. Perhaps they could form 
study groups and publish literature that could be distributed 
nationally. 

I do believe that American management and American 
labor, the two great components of our economic team, can 
give far more positive aid and direction to our foreign policy 
than ever before. I refuse to believe that American produc- 
tive genius cannot help our political leaders and our diplo- 
matic corps work out a sound import and export trade plan 
that will put the search for world peace on a solid, acceptable 
and efficient basis. 
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This brings me to one other recommendation that I would 
like to make in this world center of news and radio, and 
particularly to this group which interprets so many inter- 
national trends. 

The news of business and finance and industry is admir- 
ably reported in New York and other large cities. But as 
one crosses the Hudson and heads into the country, local 
political news and sensational events of murder, fire and 
divorce crowd out the news of less spectacular but no less 
important events in commerce. 

It would be interesting to see what long-range results 
could be obtained if some of the great reporters and news 
analysts of the nation, who devote themselves almost com- 


pletely to political events, were to apply their extraordinary 
abilities to covering the news of industry so that it could be 
understood by everybody. 

I believe the great mass news outlets could perform an 
invaluable service to the nation by explaining the news and 
trends in business and industry so that every reader could 
grasp the closer relationship of our economic well-being to 
our political security at home. 

The time for decision, my friends, is upon us, the Ameri- 
can people, and the time is short. 

You find me here, like many another troubled and per- 
plexed man, hoping to gain added strength and confidence 
by placing some of my troubles in a woman’s lap. 


One Decision to Meet One Issue 


LET US PURSUE OUR COURSE IRREVOCABLY 


By JOHN B. BENNETT, United States Representative from Michigan 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1947 


AM opposed to the pending proposal to furnish financial 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. I want to preface 
my remarks by saying I am as much concerned as any 

citizen in this country over the dangers of Russian expansion. 
Actually, I have been deeply concerned about it for many 
years. In fact, long before many of our present leaders felt 
much apprehension about it. 

I can best summarize my basic reasons for opposing the 
measure as follows: A man who cannot guage his starting 
point certainly cannot accurately predict his destination. 
Our present dilemma is premised on that fact. We have 
not stopped long enough since the end of the war to reestab- 
lish our bearings. Actually, we have not even taken time 
to catch our breath. Our war-time and postwar foreign 
policy has consisted of one makeshift arrangement after an- 
other. It has continually been a “heads you win, tails I 
lose’ proposition from our standpoint. It has ignored every 
principle of basic justice. Expediency has led to one 
emergency after another—each one more acute than the one 
which preceded it. The Atlantic Charter, our basic docu- 
ment for a just peace, died in mortal agony on the rocks of 
compromise, conciliation, appeasement and despair. 

Briefly, that is the record up to now. 

Those who have made that record are now reversing their 
field. The hands which fed the soothing syrup have now 
reached for the sword. I concede, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
noble to admit a costly mistake and to take measures to 
remedy it. But those who have made the errors ought not 
object to close scrutiny of the remedy they suggest or to a 
full scale and careful objective analysis of its merits. The 
pending proposal, I submit, will not stand such a test. 

I propose to show that our so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy has been so inconsistent, so misleading and so utterly 
devoid of straight thinking that it completely defies descrip- 
tion. I propose to show that those responsible for it are as 
confused and bewildered in their thinking today as they were 
3 years ago. I propose to show that the pending measure is 
born of futility and despair, and is a $400,000,000 adventure 
in diplomatic intrigue. That it is of hybrid origin—half 
belligerent and half benign. That it is half economic and 
half military. That it is half war-like and half conciliatory. 
That it is intervention in part and nonintervention in part. 
And that in sum, it is an unhappy conglomeration of contra- 
dictions in policy rolled together in the same ball of wax. 
Nevertheless, this flash bulb diplomacy generated by an al- 








leged emergency is being handed the American people as the 
method by which to stop Russian aggression and establish 
world peace. We are told that our action must be imme- 
diate. It matters not if this may prove to be precipitous and 
unwise. It matters not if it superimposes a more unmanage- 
able emergency upon the present alleged emergency. We 
must act now. Mr. Chairman, if it were not presumptuous 
on my part, I would assert that this thesis reaches a new 
zenith in stupidity. For more than 3 years, we have stum- 
bled along with an unintelligible foreign policy now referred 
to as bipartisan. This alleged policy, although baffling and 
confusing to the American people, has been consistent in its 
over-all operation—it has constantly subordinated the inter- 
ests of a just and decent peace to the appeasement of Russian 
communism. 

No one, I think, will seriously dispute the fact that even 
before the end of the war we inaugurated a policy of leaning 
over backward to understand Stalin and his government. 
We have alternately compromised, conciliated, and appeased 
in order to be sure that he understood our willingness to 
cooperate with him. It is now past history that in our desire 
to overdo ourselves in this direction, we succeeded in com- 
promising the rights and liberties of millions of people around 
the globe, and in addition, caused many governments entitled 
to be free to be subjugated under the iron heel of Russian 
communism. 

The policy pattern which brought about this situation and 
which created the almost intolerable circumstances in which 
we find ourselves today, can be divided in two parts which 
I shall discuss in order. 

First. The so-called Big Three meetings conducted dur- 
ing and after the war and their resultant agreements and 
understandings. 

Second. The creation of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion which was inspired, directed, and brought into exist- 
ence under the bipartisan guidance of our foreign-policy 
leadership. 

Each of these courses of action generated and sparked the 
over-all bipartisan plan of letting the Russians do exactly 
as they pleased. The record shows the plan succeeded well. 

I make no criticism of the meetings held by the heads of 
the major Allied Governments to discuss war strategy and 
thus bring about better cooperation and assist in the expedi- 
tious winning of the war. But the Big Three meetings went 
much further than that. They discussed and decided post- 
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war questions involving the settlement of peace. Irrevocable 
commitments were made at these meetings affecting peace- 
time problems. There was compromise and appeasement— 
mostly on our side—affecting the rights and liberties of peo- 
ple and governments who were not even present or parties 
to such agreements. 

All of these meetings are of too recent origin to require 
extensive review. There was Yalta and Teheran and Pots- 
dam where the heads of the major governments, including 
our own, reached understandings between themselves which 
made possible the eventual enslavement of millions of people 
by Russia and destroyed the integrity of governments which 
we had declared we would make free. In spite of the previ- 
ous meetings, we had one last chance at Potsdam to lay the 
groundwork for a respectable peace. But we did not avail 
ourselves of it. 

Instead of steadfastly and forthrightly insisting that the 
Russians respect the provisions of the Atlantic Charter which 
they had previously agreed to, we permitted them to ravish 
and plunder the nations of Europe which had already been 
devastated by the war. We failed utterly to uphold one 
single principle for which we said our boys were fighting. 
Then we left Europe and its people prostrated and in the 
clutches of a dictator equally as ruthless as the one we had 
just conquered. The American people have nothing to say 
on this subject. Like the previous Big Three arrangements, 
it was never subject to ratification by the people. The fact 
was accomplished; the deed was done—it remained only for 
the American people to pour their money into this stricken 
area for relief supplies which actually got into the hands 
of the Russian conqueror. That in sum was our contribu- 
tion at Potsdam toward the establishment of a decent peace. 

While the President and his advisers were in Europe thus 
engaged in acquiescing to the demands of the Russians, our 
statesmen at home were engaged at San Francisco in formu- 
lating a contemporary arrangement to enforce peace which 
helped aggravate our difficulties. 

Bear in mind that at the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, no final peace treaty had yet been attempted. Nor 
was it intended that the San Francisco Conference should 
write the peace. It was intended rather to create a peace 
enforcing organization which would from then on maintain 
peace. It did not matter to our statesmen that their labors 
were directed toward creating an organization to enforce a 
peace which had not been written. They made us partners 
in that organization without knowing whether we would 
have a good peace or a bad peace to enforce. No one in this 
country would want to pledge us to enforce an unjust peace 
yet we were at great pains to create the San Francisco Or- 
ganization with our eyes completely blindfolded. 

Moreover, many months were wasted on this United 
Nations Organization which could well have been devoted 
to the main problem of writing a treaty of peace. So it is 
fair to say that we got the cart before the horse at San 
Francisco, because while we now have a peace enforcing 
organization—we still do not have any peace. 

It must be apparent also by now the time wasted at the 
San Francisco Conference played directly into the hands of 
the Russians. It helped becloud the issues. It gave the 
Russians time to further extend their zones of aggression, 
and thus, place all of the Allies in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion when they finally got around to talking final peace. 

Nevertheless, those who opposed the ratification of the 
San Francisco agreement and alleged that it should wait 
until a peace was written, were brushed aside. It was said 
it was a great contribution to world peace. Speaking at San 
Francisco at the closing session of the conference on June 


26, 1945, President Truman said: 





What you have accomplished in San Francisco shows 
how well these lessons of military and economic cooper- 
ation have been learned. You have created a great instfu- 
ment for peace and security and human progress in the 
world. The world must now use it. If we fail to use it, 
we shall betray all those who have died in order that we 
might meet here in freedom and safety to create it. If we 
seek to use it selfishly—for the advantage of any one na- 
tion or any small group of nations—we shall be equally 
guilty of that betrayal. 

By their own example the strong nations of the world 
should lead the way to international justice. That prin- 
ciple of justice is the foundation stone of this Charter. 
That principle is the guiding spirit by which it must be 
carried out—not by words alone but by continued con- 
crete acts of good will. 

It (the UN Charter) has set up machinery of interna- 
tional cooperation which men and nations of good will can 
use to help correct the economic and social causes for con- 


flict. (Congressional Record, vol. 91, pt. 5, p. 6979.) 


Y In an address to Congress on the presentation of the 
Charter for ratification on June 2, 1945, the President fur- 
ther stated: 


In your deliberations, I hope you will consider not only 
the words of the Charter but also the spirit which gives it 
meaning and life. The objectives of the Charter are clear. 
It seeks to prevent future wars. It seeks to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means and in conformity with 
principles of justice. * * * It seeks to remove the economic 
and social causes of international conflict and unrest. * * * 
This Charter points down the only road to enduring 
peace. (Congressional Record, vol. 92, pt. 5, p. 7119.) 


It is clearly evident from these statements the extraord- 
inary faith and confidence that was placed in this peace- 
enforcing agency less than 2 years ago. But it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the same nations who created this 
peace-enforcing organization 2 years ago have as yet been 
unable to write the peace which this Charter would enforce. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, its proponents asserted that 
although the peace-enforcing agency was created before the 
peace was written, disputes might arise in the interim which 
could properly be settled by this agency. Now we have such 
a dispute in the Greek-Turkey situation but we are told that 
UN is not prepared to meet it. So in spite of what has been 
claimed, it is obvious that UN can not or will not function 
as of today. 

Based upon the foregoing, I assert that two conclusions 
are inescapable: 

First, we have not been able to write a final peace because 
under our bipartisan foreign policy we have permitted Rus- 
sian aggression to extend over such widespread areas that 
Stalin will not even discuss peace except upon his own terms. 
We cannot agree to Russia’s terms even though we are 
largely to blame for Communist expansion; and, second, 
the United Nations Organization will not function because 
there is no peace written which it can enforce and it cannot 
function in other respects because the Russians will prevent 
it through the use of their veto. 

Therefore, it is clear that our present difficulties cannot 
be resolved within the framework of the United Nations 
Organization. Neither can they be resolved within the 
framework of a treaty of peace which has not yet been 
written. So we are left with about three alternatives: 

First. We may withdraw in frustration from further 
peace discussions as we did following World War I; or 

Second. We may proceed unilaterally as contemplated by 
the pending resolution; or 

Third. We may join with other peace-loving nations of 
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the world and meet directly the issue of a Russian expansion 
in all parts of the world, and treat it as we find it—one big 
‘inseparable problem—which cannot be settled by piece-meal 
procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with the assertion that we 
ought to let the American people decide which of these 
courses we should follow. Regardless of protestations to the 
contrary, this problem is too big and too vital to be decided 
by the bewildering and baffling process which has charac- 
terized our bipartisan foreign policy during the past 2 years. 
I think the people have had enough of our adventures in 
foreign policy by the expedient and makeshift method. I 
think they have had enough diplomacy by trial and error. I 
think the people are tired of crisis after crisis and emergency 
following emergency which have prostrated our peace efforts. 
I think the time has come when the people are entitled to a 
forthright, honest statement of aims. They ought to know 
where we are going and when we expect to get there. They 
ought to be fully advised of the burdens we intend to place 
upon them—both present and prospective. 

The pending proposal does not give our people that kind 
of information. It is another expedient by piecemeal pro- 
cedure. It has no definite limitations. It is another strike in 
the dark. 

Why should the American people be led to believe that 
you can stop the spread of communism or Russian expansion 
by stopping it in Greece and Turkey—when we are presently 
confronted with the same situation in at least a dozen other 
countries of the world. Mr. Chairman, I believe we ought 
to tell the American people the whole story. We ought to 


tell them that our bipartisan foreign policy has been utterly: 


ineffective, and needs complete revision. We ought to tell 
them that there is only one real way of stopping Russian 
aggression and that is to meet it head on. We ought to tell 
them that it will cost more than $400,000,000 to stop the 


Russian tide. We ought to tell them that it may cost four 
billion or forty billion and maybe another war. 

After we have honestly and frankly informed the Amer- 
ican people of the situation which confronts them, we should 
let them make the final decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with this final point. The 
Russians are where they are today because they have had one 
clear objective from the outset and have pursued it vigor- 
ously and relentlessly and without deviation. Contrast this 
to our policy. We started out with high principles and ob- 
jectives—often enunciated but seldom followed. We gave in 
to the Russians at every turn of the road. Each time we 
gave in, they fitted a new cog in their plan. We have talked 
—the Russians have acted. Now we have reached the cross- 
roads and our statesmen propose that we cure the dilemma 
by giving the patient Castoria when he should be given cas- 
tor oil. 

Our problem is to stop expanding Communist domination 
on a dozen fronts. We propose to stop it by a half-hearted 
attack on one front. 

There is only one way to meet this problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is to assess it in its entirety and attack it in 
its entirety. If we do that, I think we will come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the only way to stop Russian ag- 
gression is to move Stalin back to his pre-war boundaries 
and that any other sporadic action will merely prolong the 
day when we have to meet this problem squarely. Moving 
Stalin back may be a big order. But if it is a big order 
today, it will be a much bigger one 5 years from today. 

I repeat again that we ought not move until we make this 
reassessment of all the facts. Let us make one decision to 
meet one issue and then pursue our course irrevocably. 

If we adopt the present diplomatic monstrosity we are 
merely adding another blunder to an already colossal list of 
failures in bipartisan foreign policy. 


Air Power and International Commitments 


PASSION FOR PEACE WILL NOT PROTECT US FROM WAR 


By JOHN DAVIS LODGE, United States Representative from Connecticut 
Delivered at the Connecticut Air Power Conference, Hartford, Conn., April 13, 1947 


guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I am glad to be with 

you here tonight in the great capital city of Hart- 
ford. I am honored to be on the same platform with such 
distinguished speakers. I regard it as a rare privilege to be 
asked to participate in the activities of the Connecticut Air 
Power Conference. 

Our gathering here tonight demonstrates our deep and 
abiding interest in air power. But it has another more sin- 
ister, more Ominous meaning. It means that we are worried. 
We are worried because our aviation which played a de- 
cisive part in the winning of World War II is now but a 
tattered remnant of its former self. We are worried be- 
cause we know that aviation is constantly growing and 
changing and that, therefore, we should be exerting con- 
stantly greater efforts to perfect the great flying machines 
which we already have and to create new types of aircraft. 
We are worried because less than 2 years after the end of 


My eves of the American Legion, distinguished 


the war, our military aviation is falling behind not only that 
of Russia but also that of Britain. 

The eminent aviation experts on this platform are far 
more competent than I to discuss the present predicament 
in which American military, naval, and industrial aviation 
1 do not intend to talk about the technical de- 
I shall deal with it rather in terms of our 


finds itself. 
tails of aviation. 





foreign relations. But I cannot refrain from saying that the 
rapid not to say headlong deterioration of our air power is 
a cause for serious concern. It is time that we brought this 
vital element in our national defense in line with our inter- 
national commitments. Our air power must be a reflection 
of the turbulent crisis in which we are called upon to play 
a leading part. 

Let us briefly examine some of the basic factors in the air 
picture as it exists today in America. 

First, it is essential that we have an alert and intensive 
program of research and development. At the end of World 
War II we were, I am reliably informed, five to ten years 
behind the Germans in many categories of air power. This 
was particularly true with respect to jet propulsion, ad- 
vanced air dynamics, and the development of guided missiles. 
In air armament and aerial torpedoes even the Japanese 
were ahead of America and the Japanese received their 
knowledge from the Germans. Today we are even further be- 
hind than at the close of the war. Russia captured from Ger- 
many many valuable installations, the invaluable supersonic 
wind tunnels and most of the other research and laboratory 
equipment. In addition, the Russians captured German 
records and German scientists. I am informed that these 
German scientists are treated with the greatest hospitality 
and care by the Russians. If the Russians, whose standard 
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of living ranks twenty-sixth in the world and who are suf- 
fering from the devastation of war, can afford an extended 
program of research and development surely we with the 
highest standard of living in the world, we who have suffered 
no devastation, can afford to do far more than we are doing 
in this field. In any event, I conceive it to be a matter of 
imperative necessity. 

Secondly, it is vital that we have a readily expansible avi- 
ation industry. You have been told by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air about the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The minimum yearly production 
which would enable the aviation industry to expand to war 
mobilization needs was fixed at 3,400 planes weighing 87,- 
000,000 air frame pounds. As a matter of fact, this was 
the minimum estimate for a peaceful partially disarmed 
world. According to General Echols, former Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff, Materiel, and Services, a total of 1,330 
military planes and 467 transports were produced in 1946. 
This “was worse than in peacetime 1939” when we built 
2,500 aircraft. He said: “If something isn’t done about the 
situation, and quickly, we are going to be right back to the 
point we reached after World War I when we had only 
three manufacturers in the business.” He goes on to esti- 
mate that we are now turning out approximately 400 en- 
gines a month, half of which are produced by a single com- 
pany. He points out also that most of our heavy aircraft 
industry is operating in the red and that if this continues 
there is great danger that little will be left of its produc- 
tive capacity. Our skilled aviation workers will be dis- 
persed and we shall lose the nucleus of industrial organiza- 
tion and expansion which we built up during the war. This 
is a matter which concerns the military, labor, and industry. 
Most of all, it concerns the American people. 

I am not suggesting that, now that the war is over, we 
should maintain fifty or one hundred thousand planes. In- 
deed, if other nations are ahead of us merely in quantity 
there is perhaps not too much to complain about. We know 
that planes become obsolete very quickly. But it is vital 
that we should achieve predominance in the quality of our 
planes and in the ability to convert rapidly and readily to 
the production of new aircraft of every kind. 

The gravity of this situation can hardly be everestimated. 
I feel sure that when it is exposed to the pitiless rays of pub- 
licity it will come as a shock to most Americans. Yet it is 
but a symptom of our reluctance to recognize the world 
crisis in the light of its grim actualities. Day by day almost 
imperceptibly, we are sliding back into our prewar condition. 
Now, of course, there is no reason for us to devote such a 
large part of our national effort to the maintenance of armed 
forces as we did during the war. It is important that many 
expenses of Government be curtailed, that payments be made 
on the national debt in order to diminish inflationary pres- 
sure, and that people be granted some relief from burden- 
some income taxes. This is important not only as a stimu- 
lus to expanding production but as an aid to morale. We 
must cut down taxes on ambition—curbs on incentives— 
which place a premium on idleness rather thar on produc- 
tive work, which encourage reliance on government rather 
than self-reliance. The income-tax reduction bill, already 
passed by the House, attempts to do this also by providing 
substantial additional relief for 30,000,000 people in the 
low-income group. 

But it would be suicidal folly for us to pretend that be- 
cause World War II is over, we are not living in a period 
of conflict. We know better than that and we shall ignore 
the relentless realities of this troubled planet at our peril. 

It seems unjust that we who have so recently emerged 
from a titanic struggle should so soon again be compelled 
to face these inexorable facts. In spite of the blessings with 





which we are surrounded in our beloved America, we are 
a tragic generation. The countless felicities which abound 
in our land make it hard for us to turn our faces toward 
the bitter hatreds, the rivalries, the despair and cynicism, 
the tangled web of human relations of a prostrate and rav- 
aged Europe. We have won two world wars but we have 
not yet gained a pattern of international relations which 
enables us to deal in words rather than in power. Until this 
has come to pass, it is essential that we think in terms of 
our national self-interest not only for the preservation of 
America but because a vigorous America is the best hope 
of the world. In 1778 Thomas Paine said, “The cause of 
America is, in large measure, the cause of all mankind.” 
This is as wonderfully true today as it was then. Accord- 
ingly, while it behooves us to continue our efforts to achieve 
peace through the medium of the United Nations, in the 
creation of which our country took the lead, it is urgent 
that we understand that the United Nations is at this point 
in its development powerless to deal with many of the more 
critical and explosive issues which beset this tired world. 

It is in this light that we should regard the proposed aid 
to Greece and Turkey. If we had confronted the United 
Nations with this problem, we would have asked it to do 
a thing for which it has neither the resources nor the power. 
This might have well ruined the United Nations before it 
had a chance to gather strength. 

The proposed aid to Greece and Turkey is not a relief 
measure. It is a strategical measure which may be regarded 
as directed toward the accomplishment of the following 
principal objectives: 

1. To protect Greece and Turkey, at their request, from 
coercive foreign pressures and thus allow them to evolve 
under their own impetus toward a more abundant life. 


2. The safeguarding of our own national interest and 
national security by our efforts to contain the totalitarian 
forces which, in spite of the war’s end, are still very much 
on the march. 

3. The maintenance of world peace, not by the policy 
of abject appeasement, which failed so woefully at Munich 
in 1938, but by a policy predicated on the thought of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that we should be at once “compromising and 
stern.” Compromising in order to reach a modus vivendi 
and stern in our efforts to safeguard the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, which were agreed to by us and our allies. 

4. To act in defense of the United Nations Charter by 
giving effect to the policies set forth in its preamble until 
the United Nations shall have gained sufficient cohesive 
strength to act on its own. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of a dispassionate ob- 
server that the United States has no intention of embarking 
on a course of world conquest. We want to conquer war. 
But we still feel that the slogan “peace at any price” is as 
obsolete as the horse-drawn street car. Americans have 
never been the self-indulgent pleasure-loving pacifists they 
were thought to be by our enemies in World War II. We 
gave these traducers of our national character the lie on 
every battlefield of the world. There are things worse than 
war and one of those things is abject surrender to the forces 
of darkness, despotism and reaction, which as always in the 
past, constitute a threat to the forces of light and freedom 
and brotherhood on which our great Nation was founded. 
Yes, there are things worse than war, horrible though war 
is. Surely we are not so tired that we are ready to deliver 
ourselves and our friends into slavery. Surely having fought 
through World War II, at a tragic cost in human lives and 
a gigantic cost in National treasure, we are not now pre- 
pared to sit on the side lines while the beacon light of free- 
dom flickers and dies. Certainly we, the inheritors of the 
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great traditions which launched America on her dynamic 
adventure, will not foreclose a free future for our children 
by a loss of faith at this perilous time. Surely we realize 
that a passion for peace will not protect us from war. Our 
readiness to fight for our faith will be a greater deterrent 
of war than our willingness to surrender now what we 
fought the war to preserve. 

This is indeed a sickening time for us who have so recently 
emerged from the tragedy and devastation of war. But it is 
also a challenge. It is a challenge to accept the leadership 
which is being thrust into our hands as a result of the deter- 
mining part we played in the war. It is a challenge to bring 
our moral force in line with our industrial power. It is 
a challenge to every man and woman in America to dis- 
charge their peacetime responsibilities as citizens in order 
that we shall not at some future date be called upon to per- 
form our relentless duty in another more formidable war. 
World War I and II were caused, in large part, by Ger- 
man miscalculation as to what America might do. Let there 
be no miscalculation now. Let it be resoundingly clear that 
there are certain principles from which we will not depart; 
that there are certain ideals which we regard as more preci- 
ous than life; that we believe mightily in our own faith and 











in the timelessness of the great truths on which our country 
was founded. 

During the recent war an old poem was, from time to 
time, revived as Americans went off to battle: 


“Through reason chafe and love repine, 
There came a voice without reply, 
"Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it is vital, nay it is urgent, that 
we who survive live according to these truths, in order that 
future generations of Americans shall not perish in an atomic 
apocalypse born of our own weakness. If we here in this 
blessed land can give a vigorous demonstration that we be- 
lieve deeply in the dignity of the individual, that we are as 
alert to assume our obligations as we are to exercise our 
rights, and that we value freedom more than security then 
I say to you, our light will shine forth for all the world to 
see. Then we shall have achieved the only real, the only 
worthy security which man can achieve, the security which 
comes from the knowledge that our strength, a strength based 
on a dynamic faith and buttressed by massive power will be 
exercised in the cause of peace and freedom. 
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